a 


Union. 


QOD AULL & CAH 


WEEKLY. -~ 


PROGRESS! FREE THOUGHT! UNTRAMMELED LIVES! 


“BREAKING THE WAY FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS. 


NEW YORK, DEC. 18, 1878. : _ PRICE TEN CENTS. 


LOANER’S BANK RAILROAD IRON, 


.BANKING HOUSE OF 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


HENRY CLEWS & CO, 
(ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER,) 


Conti nental Life Builing, 
22 Nassau STREET, New YORK. 


Vol. VII.—No. 2.—Whole No. 158. 


TO INVESTORS. 


To those who wish to REINVEST COUPONS OR 


32 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit for travelers ; 
also Commercial Credits issued available throughout 
the world. 


FOR SALE. 


BY S. W. HOPKINS & CO, 


GARIAT H treme wanes yale $500 ,00 


Subject to increase to............ ccs ee eeee 1,000,000 Bills of Exchange on the Imperial Bank of London, ; 


National Bank of Scotland, Provincial Bank of Ire- |, 


DIVIDENDS, and those; who wish to INCREASE 


71 BROADWAY 


This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- 
TIONS, advances on SECURITIES and receives DE- 
POSITS. | 


Accounts of Bankers, Manufacturers and Merchants 
will receive special attention. 
(es FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on CUR 


RENT BALANCES and liberal facilities offered to our 
CUSTOMERS. 


THEIR INCOME from means already invested in less | land and all their branches. 


Telegraphic Transfers of money on Europe, San 
Francisco and the West Indies. 


TOLEDO,PEORIA 


profitable securities, we recommend the Seven-Thirty 


Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com-j| Deposit, accounts received in either Currency or 


i Coin, subject to Check at sight, which pass through AND 
pany as well secured and unusually productive. 
DORR RUSSELL, President. 


A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 


the Clearing House asif drawn upon any city bank; 


The bonds are always convertible at Ten per cent. | interest“allowed on all daily balances; Certificates of 


WARSAW RAILWAY, 


Deposit issued bearing interest at current rate; Notes 
and Drafts collected. 
State, City and Railroad Loans negotiated. 
CLEWS, HABICHT & CO., 
11 Old Broad St., London. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON premium (2.10) into the Company’s Lands, at Market 


Prices. The rate of interest (seven‘and three-tenths 


Bankers, 


per cent. gold) is equal now to about 8 7-4 currency 


SECOND MORTGAGE CON- 


—yielding an income more than one-third greater than 


No. 59 Wall St., New York. 


BANKING & FINANCIAL. 


—— 


U. S. &-20s. Gold Checks for the semi-annual in- 


VERTIBLE 7 .PER 

Gold and Currency received on deposit ubject to 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate 
of Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of 
each month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent interest. 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and 
Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bonds on 
commission. y 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canadas. 


terest on the Registered Bonds are mailed to the post- 


THE 8T. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY’S 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


CENT. CURRENCY BONDS. 


office address of the owner, All marketable stocks 
and bonds are received in exchange for Northern 


Pacifics ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS. INTEREST : WARRANTS PAYABLE 


Are being absorbed by an increasing demand for them. 

Secured as they are by a first mortgage on the Road, 
Land Grant, Franchise and Equipments, combined 
in one mortgage, they command at once a ready 
market. 

A Liberal Sinking Fund provided in the Mortgage 
Deed must advance the price upon the closing of the 
loan. Principal and interest payable in aoLD. Inter- 
est at eight (8) per cent. per annum, Payable gemi- 
annually, free of tax. Principal in thirty years. De- 
nominations, $1,000, $500 and $100 Coupons, or Regis- 
tered. 

Price 973g an accrued interest, in currency, from 
February 15, 1872. 

Maps, Circulars, Documents and information fur- 
nished: 

Trustees, Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company of New 
York. 

Can now behad through the principal Banks and 
Bankers throughout the country, and from the unaer- 
signed who unhesitatingly recommend them, 


WAY COOKE & CO. OCTOBER AND APRIL, 


PRINCIPAL 1886. 


A FIRST-CLASS 


New York Security 


AT A LOW PRICE. 


HARVEY FISK. A. 8. HATCH 
OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


No. 5 Nassau st., N. Y., 


We offer for sale $100,000 of the above bonds in 


block, By act of reorganization of the Company these 


bonds are convertible into the First Preferred Sharea 

The undersigned offer for sale the First Mortgage 
Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the Syracuse and Che- 
nango Valley Railroad, at 95 and accrued interest. 

This road runs from the City of Syracuse to Smith’s 
Valley, where it unites with the New York Midland 
Railroad, thus connecting that city by a direct line of 
road with the metropolis. 

Its length is 42 miles, its cost about $42,000 per mile, 
and it is mortgaged for less than $12,000 per mile; the 
palance of the funds required for its construction hay- 
ing been raised by subscription to the capital stock. 

The road approaches completion. It traverses a 
populous and fertile district of the State, which in- 
sures it a paying business, and it is under the control 
of gentlemen of high character and ability. Its bonds 


of the Company, which amounts to only 17,000 shares, 


te" Opposite U. 8. Sub-Treasury. and into the Consolidated Bends (recently negotiated 


at Amsterdam) of six millions of dollars, which cover 

We receive the accounts of Banks, Bank- 
ers, Corporations and others, subject to check 
at sight, and allow interest on balances. 

We make special arrangements for interest 
on deposits of specific sums for fixed periods. 

We make collections on all points in the 
United States and Canada, and issue Certifi- 
cates of Deposit available in all parts of the 


tb entire line of “4 miles of completed road, to 


TANNER & CO., Bankers, gether with all the rolling stock and real property, to 


No. 11 Wall Street, New York, 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO., 


the value of more than ten millions of dollars. The 


road crosses the entire State of Ilinois and connect 
with the mammoth iron bridges spanning the Missi 8 


sippi at Keokuk and Burlington. The income of t 
Bankers, a eee ae 
We buy and sell at current rates, all classes road for the year will net sufficient to pay interest on 
of Government Securities, and the Bonds of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company ; also, 
Gold and Silver Coin and Gold Coupons, 

We buy and. sell, at the Stock Exchange, 
miscellaneous Stocks and Bonds, on commis- 
sion, for cash. 

Communications and inquiries by mail or 


telegraph, will receive careful attention 


all the bonded indebtedness and dividend on the pre- 


91 and 21 NASSAU STREET, 


possess all the requisites of an inviting investment. 
‘hey are amply secured by a mortgage for less than 
one-third the value of the property. They pay seven 


! ferred shares. 
Issue Letters of Credit to Travelers, available in all 


parts of the world through the 3 
per cent. gold interest, and are offered five per cent. For terms :pply to 
below par. The undersigned confidently recommend 


them to all class of investors. 


MESSRS. DE ROTHSCHILD AND THEIR 


CORE wr NENT, CLARK, DODGE & Cw.. 


GEORGE OPDYKE & CO., Also, make telegraphic transfersof One on Caji- 


FISK & HATCH. No. 25 Nassau Street. fornia, Europe and Havan Commer Wall and William Bizec + 


2 2 
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The Spiritual Mystery ; 


OR, 


“The New Mola,” 


Is in its third thousand, and revolutionizing human 
thought on Spiritualism, It willbe mailed for 60 cents, 
It contains what can nowhere else on earth be found. 


Address, 


Kate V. Corson, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


PERSONS WISHING SPIRIT PIC- 
TURES address with stamp, A. D. WILLIS, box 
346, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Recent Radical Reading. 


—— 


The Essence of Religion. 
GOD THE IMAGE OF MAN. 
Man’s-Dependence upon Nature the last and -only * 
source of Religion. 
Translated from the German of Ludwig Feuerbach, 
by Prof. A. Loos. i2mo. cloth, $1; paper, 60 cents. 
Materialism; 


Its Ancient History, its Recent Development, its Prac- 
i tical Benefieence. 


By Dr. L. Buechner, author of “ Force and Matter,” 
‘Man in Nature,” etc., etc. Translated from the au- 
thor’s manuscript by Professor A. Loos, 25 cents, 

The Childhood of the World ; 
A Simple Account of Man in Early Times. 

By Edward Clodd, F. R. A. S. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents. Cloth, '%5 cents. 

The Religion of Humanity. 

By O. B. Frothingham. Second Edition, with Fine 
Steel Portrait. -12mo, cloth. Price $1.50. 
Christianity and Materialism Con- 

trasted. 

By B. F. Underwood. A handsome forty-five page 
pamphlet. 15 cents. 

MR. UNDERWOOD’S BEST LECTURE, 
The Influence of Christianity on 
Civilization. 

Eighty-eight page pamphlet. Price 25 cents. 

The Religion of Inhumanity. 
A caugtie criticism of “ Liberty, Equality; Fraternity.” 

By Frederic Harrison.. Price 20 cents. 


Lecture on Buddhist Nihilism. 


By Prof. Max Mueller. Translated from the German, 
A brilliant defense of Buddha. Price 10 cents. 


The, Relation of Witchcraft to Re-' 
ligion. 
By A. C. Lyall. Price 15 cents. 
A Positivist Primer. 

A series of Familiar Conversations on the Religion of 
Humanity, dedicated to the only Superior Being man 
can ever know, the great but imperfect God, Human- 
ity, in whose image all other gods were made, and 
for whose service all other gods exist, and to whom 
all the children of men owe Labor, Love and Wor- 
ship. Price 75 cents. 


The Truth About Love; 


:A Proposed Séxual Morality, based upon the Doc- 
trine of Evolution, and Recent Discoveries in Med- 
ical Science. Price $1.50. 

Any of the above books sent free by mail upon re- 
ceipt of price. 


Address, 


ASA K. BUTTS & CO., 
36 Dey Street, 
j New York. 
THE ESSAYS READ BY 


O. B. Frothingham, John Weiss, 
E. L. Youmans, James Parton, 


AND OTHERS, 
Before the meeting of the 


Free Religious Association, 


Held in Cooper Institute, New York, Oct. 14, 15 & 16. 


In pamphlet form, 35 eents, (From the Tribune 
reports.) 
Address the Publishers, 


ASA K. BUTTS & CO., 
36 Dey st., New York. 


Charles Bradlaugh’s Paper, 
“THE NATIONAL REFORMER.” 


AGENCY IN AMERICA. 

Asa K. Butts & Co. take pleasure in annauncing that 
by recent arrangements with Mr: Bradlaugh they be- 
come agents in America for the sale of all the Pamph- 
lets and other Works of 

Bradlaugh, Holyoake, Watts, 

And other celebrated English Free-Thinkers. 


A full supply of which is expected to reach us next 
month; and are also authorized to receive sub- 
scriptions for 


THE NATIONAL REFORMER, 


A Secular Advocate and Free-Thought Journal. 
Edited by CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 


Price, post-paid, $3.50 per year; single’ copies, 10 


cents. Address, 
ASA K. BUTTS & CO., 
36 Dev st., New York. 


Publications of Watt Whitman, the 
Greatest of Poets. 


LEAVES OF GRASS. New Edition. 504pp. Bound, 
3. 


AS A STRONG BIRD ON PINIONS FREE. Just 
out. 5 cents. 5 


5 cents. 


Also a few copies of John Burroughs? NOTHS ON 
WALT WHITMAN AS POET AND PERSON, $1. 


Address A. K. BUTTS & CO., 
86 Dey st., New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 


For our Radical and Reform Publications. Great in- 
ducements. Catalogues sent on application, with 
stamp to pay postage. 


ASA K. BUTTS & CO., 
36 Dey st., New York. 


FOR USE IN FAMILIES, 


THE £AMOUSZ 


HALFORD LEICESTERSHIRE 


Table Sauce, 


THE BEST 


Put up-in any part of the world for Family Use. 


Cen be bought of any First-Class Grocer 


EW YORK CENTRAL AND HUD- 
SON RIVER RAILROAD.—Commencing Mon- 
day, June 23, 1873. Through Trains will leave Grand 


Central Depot— 


bans. 
9:00 A. m., Saratoga Special Express. 


room cars to Rochester, Buffalo, &c. 
10:45 a. m., Northern and Western Express. 


Saratoga, commencing Saturday, 2ist inst. 
New York to St. Albans. 


Watertown and Canandaigua. 


Chicago, via both L. S, and M. C. Railroads. 


Albany. 
2:00 P. 1., Hudson train. 
7:00 A. M., and 5:30 P. m., Poughkeepsie trains. 


9:10 A. M., 4:15, 6:29 and 7:45 P. m., Peekskill trains. 


5:00 P. M., Sing Sing train. 


Tarrytown trains from 30th Street Depot, stopping 


at all Stations, leave at 6:45, 8:25 and 10:20 A. m., 1:00, 
3:00, 4:00, 4:40, 5:15, 6:30, 8:00.and 11:30 P. M. 


Sunday Way Trains—For Tarrytown, from 30th 


street, at 8:25 a. m., and 1:00 P. M. 


For Poughkeepsie, from 4th avenue and 42d street 


Station, 9:10 A. M. 
C. H. KENDRICK, General Passenger Agent. 


RELISH 


8:00 A. m., Chicago and Montreal Express, with 
drawing-room cars through to Rochester and St. Al- 


10:00 a. m., Special Chicago Express, with drawing- 


3:40 P. m., Special Express for Albany,, Troy and 
4:00 P. m., Montreal Express, with sleeping cars from 
7:00 P. mM., Express, Daily, with sleeping cars for 


8:30 P. m., Pacific Express, Daily, with sleeping cars 
from Rochester, Buffalo and Niagara Falls; also for 


11:00 P. m., Express, with sleeping cars for Troy and 


Clairvoyant Medical 
“REMOV AL. 
Dr. Storer’s Offce, 


(Formerly at13? Harrison Ave.), 
Is now in the beautiful and commodious 


Banner. of Light Building, 


Rooms Nos, 6 & 7, 


No. 9 MONTGOMERY PLACE, 
BOSTON. 


Patients will find this a central location, easy of ac- 
cess by horse-cars, either on Tremoiif or Washington 


streets. 
MRS. MAGGIE A. FOLSOM. 


This widely known Spiritual Clairvoyant examines 
patients from nine o'clock a. m., to five o’clock p. m., 


daily. 


DR. STORER will personally attend patients, and 
whatever spiritual insight and practical judgment and 
be employed as here- 


experience can accomplish wil 
tofore in curing the sick. 


Patients in the country, and all persons ordering 
Dr. STORER’S NEW VITAL REMEDIES for Chronic 


and Nervous Diseases, will address 


Dr. H. B. Storer, 


No. 9 Montgomery Place, Boston. 


SPIRITUALISM. 


ALL ABOUT 


CHAS. H. FOSTER 


The Wonderful Medium. 


The compiler of this work, George C. Bartlett, says 
in the introduction: “While making an extended 
tour through the principal cities of the United States 
with Mr. Foster, I made it my especial business to in- 
vite the editors of the principal newspapers and jour- 
nals to investigate the phenomena as they occurred in 
Mr. Foster’s presence. Having confidence in the fair- 
ness and justice of the editorial corps throughout the 
country, and believing that they would give truthful 
accounts of their experiences during the seances, I 
haye in this little pamphlet republished a series of ar- 
ticles from the leading gopor of the Union. The 
reader must bear in mind that in nearly every case 
these articles have been written by men who are op- 
posed to Spiritualism. In some instances, we are com- 
pelled to say, that on account of: the unpo ularity of 
the cause in some quarters, it was EET inexpedi- 
ent by the writers to give the more incredible and 
startling occurrences as they were witnessed. Not- 
withstanding this, this little volume is put forth with 
the hope that it may lead persons to investigate these 
phenomena, who, unbelieving now, may be led to be- 
lieve in a spiritual life. This accomplished, it will 


‘not go forth in vain.” 


Prive 50 cents, postage free. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by COLBY & RICH, | 


at No. 9 Montgomery Place, Boston, Mass. 


Practice ! 


THE 
Western Rural, 


AGRICULTURAL & FAMILY WEEKLY 
JOURNAL OF THE WEST. 


H. N. F LEWIS, Editor and Proprietor, 


WITH AN 
Able and Practical Editorial Staff, 
AND AN 


EFFICIENT CORPS OF SPECIAL AND VOLUN- 
TARY CONTRIBUTORS. 


bara TERMS: | hee 
$2.50 per Year; $2 in Clubs of Four or More. 


SPLENDID INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS. 


A PLUCKY PUBLISHER. 


[From the Chicago Daily Sun, Nov. 30, 18%1.] 

“One of the most remarkable examples of Chicago 
pluck and energy is given by Mr. H. N. F. Lewis, pro- 
prietor of the Western Rural, one of the ablest and 
most widely circulated agricultural journals in the 
country. Mr. Lewis lost by the fire one of the most 
complete and valuable printing and publishing estab- 
lishments in the West, and also his residence and 
household goods. Yet he comes to the surface again 
with unabated ardor, re-establishes himself at No. 407 
West Madison street, where he has gathered new ma- 
terial for his business, and from which point he has 
already issued the first number (since the fire) of the 
Western Rural, the same size and in the same form as 
previous to the fiery storm. Nobody would imagine, 
on glancing at the neat, artistic head and well-filled 
pages of the Rural that anything uncomfortably warm 
or specially disastrous had ever happened to it. Suc- 
cess to Lewis and his excellent Rural. Chicago ought 
to feel proud of it.” 


The Largest and Handsomest Paper for 
Young People.” 


THE 


Young Folks’ Rural, 


A RURAL AND LITERARY MONTHLY JOURNAL 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE OF COUNTRY AND CITY. 


TERMS: 
$1.50 per Year; $1 in Clubs of Four, or More. 


A PAIR OF BEAUTIFUL BERLIN CHROMOS, MOUNTED 
AND YARNISHED, SENT POSTPAID AS A GIFT To 
EVERY YEARLY SUBSCRIBER. 


The Young Folks’ Rurd is a novelty among publi- 
eations for Young People—entirely a “‘ new idea,” and 
different from any other in style and character. Six- 
teen pages and sixty-four columns—the largest news- 
paper in Chieago! 


WHAT “THEY SAY.” 
[From the Chicago Evening Post.] 


“H. N. F, Lewis, Esq., the well-known publisher of 
that admirable weekly, the Western Rural, is publish- 
ing a monthly rural and literary journal, under the title 
of the Young Folks’ Rural. + * Mr. Lewie 
is just the man to make it a ‘big thing.’ ” 


[From the Letter of a Western Mother.) 


“The Young Folks’ Rural is just what our dear 
children need. Altogether it is a noble enterprise, and 
will do an untold amount of good. It is the ‘ parents’ 
assistant,’ and all thinking parents will join me in 
thanking you.” 

[From a Schoot Teacher.] 


“Iam a teacher, and take the paper for the benefit 
and amusement of my pupils. Eyes are brighter and 
lessons better learned when the Young Folks’ Rural 
makes its appearance. 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS SENT FREE. 


Address, _ 
H. N. F. LEWIS, Publisher, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Both Western Rural and Young Folks’ Rural furnished 
for One Year for $3.00, 


WM. DIBBLEE, 
LADIEY HAIR DRESSER, 


854 BROADWAY, 


Has removed from his Store to the 


FIRST FLOOR, 


where he will continue to condnct his business in all 

its branches TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. CHEAPER 

than neretotore, in consequence of the difference in 
is Ten’ 


CHATELAINE BRAIDS. 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S WIGS. 


and everything appertaining to the business will be 
kept'on hand and made to order. 


DIBBL} \SNIA for’ stimulating, JAPONICA for 
foothing am the MAGIC TAR SALVE for promoting 
the growth o1 the hair, constantly on hand. 

Consultation on diseases of the Scalp, Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, from 9 A. m, till 3 P, m. 

Also, his celebrated 


HARABA ZEIN, 


or FLESH BEAUTIFIER, the only pure and harm- 
less preparation ever made for the complexion. No 
lady should ever be without it. Can be obtained only 
al 

WM. DIBBLEE’S, ! 


35 Broadway, Up-stairs. 


AN AYMAVO YA 


ra Geo: Newcomer, 
THE- HEALER, 


PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, 
HURD BLOCK, JACKSON, MICH. 


Thirty years’ experience. Examines diseases and 
sends prescriptions for one month for $3. Has a spe- 
cific remedy for CATARRH and THROAT DISEASE. 
Sends by mail for $2 for four months, and with direc- 
tions two months, $1. Pile Remedy, $2. Treatments 
at rooms moderate. Warrants relief or no charge. 
146 GEO. NEWCOMER, M. D. 


SOCIAL FREEDOM 


COMMUNITY 
IN Os 4: 


This Institution is situated in Chesterfield County, 
Virginia, abont nine miles from Richmond. It is 
founded on the principles of Social Freedom, as laid 
down in the address of Victoria ©. Woodhull, in 
Steinway Hall, New York, November 20,1871. The 
Community owns three hundred and thirty-three 
acres of laad, half of which is improved—the balance 
is valuable timber. There is a good water-power on 
it, and they propose'to erect a saw-mill, A few more 
congenial persons can be now admitted on probation. 

SARAH L. TIBBALS, Pres. 

Address, inclosing a sheet of paper and a stamped 

envelope, J. Q. HENCE, Sec. 
Box 44 Manchester, Chesterfield Co., Va. 
146-8t 


Champion Cure 


ND 


Liberal Institute, 


Carversville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Will be opencd for patients and pupils, Septem 
ber 15, 1878. 


The Medical Department is under the charge of Mrs. 
Maun C. WALKER, M. D., a regularly-educated. phy- 
sician, of wide experience in hospital- and ordinary 
practice. 

She wiil be assisted by S.M. SAwIN, M. D., edu- 
cated at Concepcion Medical College, Chili, S. A., an 
experienced army-surgeon. 

The Academic Department is headed by 5. N. 
Wanker, A. M., a graduate of Vermont University, 
to whom application for ciyculars should be made. 

146) 


THE 


AMERICAN BATH 
28 Irving Place, 


Embraces the most comprehensive system of rem 
edial agencies of any like institution in this country 
In addition to the 


TURKISH, 
RUSSIAN, 
ORIENTAL, 
SULPHURETS, 
SULPHUROUS VAPOR, 
FUMIGATED, 
MERCURIAL, 
IODINE, ETC., BATHS. 


Treatment by ELECTRICITY and. MAGNETISM 
receives special attention. 


These Baths are select, and given singly, and are 
administered in such a way as to healthfully adapt 
themselves to each individual case of either sex. 


PRICES OF BATHS—From $1.00 to $3.00. 
New York, 1873: 146 


DR. S. M. LANDIS’ 
Famous Condemned 


AND 
a a > 
Prohibited Books. 
Secrets of Generation (that causea 
his imprisonment.) Sold, sealed, $1. 


Prohibited Lecture on Woodhull 
and Beecher, analyzing FRER-LOVE, 15c. 


. KEY TO LOVE, 25 Cents, 


Address him at his Medical Ingtitnt 3 N. 
Eleventh street, Philadelphia, PO N 


fem 


iN 


Dec. 13, 1873. 
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The Books and Speeches of Victoria C. Woodhull and 
Tennie ©. Claflin will hereafter, be furnished, postage paid, 
at the following liberal prices: 


The Principles of Government, by Victoria C. Wood- 


Ogu ATEOS es ately OEEO Mea pa: ed BGR ols eson- D9 00 
Constitutional Equality, by Tennie|C. Claflin.’..... 4018200 
The Principles of Social Firsctlomed EBENE ioe] S a oleh 25 
The Impending Revolution........- | ia BEIN BEE ERAAN 25 
The Ethics of Sexual Equality. s... el esteet tee eira i R0 


INDUSTRIAL JU{STICE. 


1. Go to, now, yerich men; weep and howl, for) your miseries that shall 
come upon you, 

4, Behold the hire of the laborers who have reaped down your fields, 
which is kept back by fraud, crieth, and the cries of them which have 
reaped are entered into the ears of the Lord. 

Gen.. Iip. James, v. 1. 


ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF THE U NITED STATES 


FROM THE ‘FEDERAL COUNCIL | OF I. W. A. OF 
NORTH AMERICA. 

Citizens—We issue this address in this hou\r of great suffer- 
ing and want. throughout the country, which suffering and 
want was brought upon seven-tenths of the | people without 
their knowledge, consent or mistakes; and while it bears 
heavily upon all, it is unbearable to the pot)r and wealth- 
producing classes. 


The industries of our country are paralyze 1. Millions of 
wealth-producing hands are turned into the s treets to seek 
food, raiment and shelter from charity and crjime. The in- 
dustiies, and, in short, all the wealth of the co) untry, are in 
the lands of the conservators of wealth, which conservators 
own the governments from Congress down t«\) the muni- 
cipality. Yea, all the dynamics of the country, are in this 
wealth-preserving and wealth-possessing class; | so that by 
capriice, interest or mistakes of this wealth-possa\ ssing class, 
industries are liable to suspend any tise, and thus)! throw the 
laboring class out of employment into, consequeni 5 suffering, 
starvation and crime. | 

Wihat can be. done? This ruling class, made up | of three- 
tenths of the people, as follows: pensioned paupers,|, licensed 
thieves and government officials, say Charity, cha rity! or, 
just now, a war about Cuba and the Virginius, wh ich may 
tale off some of this idle and now dangerous class of workers 
andl also start up our mills and factories, and thus g\ive us a 
chance to recover from the panic which we prougk\t upon 
tho! country through our own mistakes. í 

Clharity, nor the protection of the honor of our flag,| we do 
not, decry, but view them as they are—instruments jin the 
harıds of this ruling class to perpetuate our false system of 
political economy. 

Workers of the United States, are you, prepared to bz idge 
over this suspension of the country’s industries thro ugh 
charity and crumbs from the ruling class? Are you prepared 
f or war, in which the poor are the sufferers and losers, wivile 
the rich are the gainers. and grow richer ?, Or will you, for 
once, rise to the dignity of philosophers and statesmen, and 
utilize tlie governments for the salvation, of the wealtb- 
producing classes, which governments were created ‘t to pro- 
mote tle general welfare and ensure domestic tranquility ?” 
To you, we appeal, in the name of humanity and justice, to 
deman à that, where the individual stops in the prosecution 
of the useful industries, the government, which should be 
only tl he instrument in the hands of the people, shall step in 
and stjart up these latent industries into life and complete 
activity. ‘ i 

Hoyle can these things be.done? We answer: First, money 
to be /issued by the government and bear no interest, made 
of the most durable and cheapest material, and. be the only 
legal | tender; and to get this money into..cireulation in the 


cities, the municipalyauthorities should. obtain such a, loan‘ 


from’ the Genéral Government, and upon such time of pay- 
nient as would be:necessary, to, start up all the public im- 
prove ments, employing the laborers direct without the in- 
terve ation of contractors, paying the laborer a fair price for 
hüs w/ork and according proper hours, the legal constituted 
aluthy stities taking the place of the contractor, and be held to 
a strict account to and by the people; and as fast as the 
yente|ils accrue from these improyements, they should be 
a\ppli ed to the reduction of that loan until it is entirely paid, 
but ‘(without interest. Again, the several States should at 
olnge obtain a loan from) the General Government for like 
pure roses as the cities, and at once open up railroads, mines, 
fajet prijes; schools—aye, and agriculture, on a grand scale, 
atid | thus convert the money, which is but the representative 
of wealth, into utilized and beneficial form, while the divi- 
«Jeni 1s arising from these public industries would be applied 
bo eianceling the loan—aye, and may be applied to cancel the 
i mon\ey itself, as we might not need the representative when 
we laave the benefit of the principal. 
This would develop the resources of the country, while it 
would not abridge the just rights or privileges of the now 
' eontrollers of our industries only so far as to put the whole 
people in competition with the few who now ownand operate 
these industries to serve that few’s interest. J 


The government of the United States could operate in its 
capacity and its territories in like manner with the States 
in developing industries as contemplated in the following 
memorial: 


“To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States, in Congress assembled : 


“The undersigned citizens and inhabitants of the United 
States, believing that all penniless, houseless, involuntary 
idle persons, without regard to nativity or previous con- 
dition, are properly the wards of the nation, and should not 
be suffered to roam through the streets of our towns and 
cities uncared for and neglected, do hereby respectfully re- 
quest; 

“That the various branches of usefulindustry may be in- 
stituted by the government in all places where it has juris- 
diction; that the persons above-mentioned, by applying 
therefor, shall receive employment upon equitable principles 
of time and compensation, and that the profits (if any there 
should be) of the industries so constituted and conducted 
shall be appropriated to the reduction of taxes assessed upon 
the citizens of the several States.” 

Fellow-workingmen, we send you this memorial, believing 
that you can see the justice and feasibility of its objects, and 
thus aid its accomplishment by signing it with at least 
100,000 genuine names, while we, with a bill properly framed, 
predicated thereon, just and equal in all its parts, can present 
to Congress with a good assurance, that it will be incorpor- 
ated into law. 

Men and women out of employ sign and return to G. W. 
Madox, 42 John street, New York city. 

Madox, Carsey, Walter Thompson and McGregor, Com- 
mittee. 

By order of the Federal Council of I. W. A. 

Nuw York, Nov. 28. 1873. 

[Attest.] Hua MOGREGOR, Secretary. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


[From the Popular Science Monthly.) 
HEREDITY AND RACE-IMPROVEMENT. 
BY FERNAND PAPILLON, 

Translated from the French by J. Fitzgerald, A. M. 


[We reproduce from the “‘ Popular Science Monthly ” the 
following most excellent article, merely remarking that no 
attainments, physical, mental or moral, which are possible 
from the understanding and practice of stirpiculture, are of 
sufficient importance to receive attention at the hands of 
latter-day Christians, whose sensibilities are so fine, and 
whose fear of being shocked at the bare mention of the facts 
and functions of reproduction is so acute, that they are pre- 
venting all improvement in the human race:] 

Il. 

So far we have been giving the historical refutation. A more 
direct and scientific refutation will prove still more decisive 
and instructive. Having shown that heredity does not exert 
an exclusive and continuous influence, we must now indicate 


and resistance. Here it may be observed that the elite are 
almost always constrained to follow the tastes and the judg- 
ments of the masses, under the penalty of being ignored or 
contemned. A writer devises a style which the public re- 
ceive with enthusiasm; he has struck a vein. He accustoms 
those who read. his books, or who witness his plays, to this 
style, be it good or bad, and the result is that, for some time, 
all authors are compelled more or less to imitate the fortu- 
nate innovator, if they wish to succeed. Hence, though one 
were not led to imitate, by instinct or by nature, still he 
would do so from necessity or from self-interest. The 
founder. of the London Times was once asked how he con- 
trived to have all the articles in that journal appear as though 
written by one hand. “Oh,” said he “there is always one 
editor who is superior to all the rest, and they imitate him.” 

The history of religions from beginning to end is full of 
facts showing how men are guided, not by arguments but by 
exemplars, and exhibiting the tendency they have to repro- 
duce what they have seen or heard, and to regulate their 
lives according to the bright and triumphant examples that 
stand before their eyes. Many victories, esteemed by apostles 
to be the effects of persuasion, are rather to be attributed to 
that recondite influence which leads men irresistibly to im- 
itate their fellows. And does not this same agency of imita- 
tion appear in the body politic, transforming little by little, 
put yet radically, the habits, the opinions and even the be- 
liefs of men? Nothing is easier than for a man who has ac- 
quired an influence over the populace to bring them over to 
his own sentiments, ideas and chimeras. And the observa~ 
tion is confirmed by daily experience in the education of 
children. Inaschool we often find the external characteristics 
—the tone, the gait, the games—changing from year to year. 
The reason of this is that some dominant spirits—two or 
three pupils who used to have ascendency over the rest—have 
left; others are now in their place, and everything wears a 
different face. As the models change, so do the copies. The 
pupils no longer applaud or jeer at the same things as be- 
fore. j 

This instinct of imitation is specially developed in persons 
of defective education or civilization, Savages copy quicker 
and better than Huropeans. Like children, they have a nat- 
ural faculty for mimicry, and cannot refrain from imitating 
everything they see. There isin their minds nothing to off- 
set this tendency to imitation, Every well-instructed man 
has within himself a considerable reserve of ideas upon 
which to fall back; this resource is wanting in the savage and. 
in the child; they live in all the occurrences which take 
place before them; their life is bound up in what they see 
and hear; théy are the playthings of external influences. In 
civilized nations persons without culture are in the like situ- 
ation. Senda chambermaid anda philosopher into a coun- 
try, the language of which neither of them is acquainted 
with, and itis likely the chambermaid will learn it before the 
philosopher. He has. something else to do: he can live with 
his own thoughts; as for her, if she cannot talk, she is un- 
done. The instinct of imitation isin an inverse ratio to pow- 
er of mental abstraction, 


From these details it will be seen that this strong instinct- 
ive force of imitation, which plays so important a part in 


the causes which act simultaneously with it and inacontrary 
direction. We have to demonstrate the constant and pow- 
erful influence of those forces which, as we have said, tend 
to modify, transform and complicate man’s thoughts, feel- 
ings, passions, manners, customs. 

The special aim of education is to transmit to the child the 
sum of those habits to which he is to conform the course of 
his life, and of those branches of knowledge which are indis- 
pensable for him in the pursuit of his calling; and it must 
begin by developing in the pupil the faculties which will en- 
able him to make these habits and this knowledge his own. 
It teaches the child to speak, to move about, to look, to use 
his senses, to hear, to understand, to judge, to love. But 
now the influence of education, opposed asit is to that of 
heredity, is| so great, that in most cases it is of itself alone 
capable of producing a moral and psychological likeness be- 
tween children and parents. If heredity determined irresist- 
ibly and invfallibly in the descendants the essential charac- 
ters of their ancestors’ personality, education would be'su- 
perfiuous. When once itis admitted that education,'a long, 
watchful, laborious training, is indispensable in order to call 
forth and pirfect in the child the development of aptitudes 
and of mental qualities, we must conclude that heredity acts 
only a secondary part in the wonderful genesis of |the 
moral individual. The argument is unassailable. That hered- 
itary influences make their mark in predispositions, in fixed 
tendencies, it were unscientific to deny; but yet it would be 
inexact to pretend that they implicitly contain the future 
states of tlre psychical being, and determine its evolution. 

There is nothing more complex than education, nor must 
we think ‘here of studying its general economy, which: has 
been the jsheme of so many books. Theimportance which is 
generally attributed to works of pedagogy is of itself apro- 
test against the abuse of hereditarian theories. Some fresh 
details as to: one of the chief agencies in education, viz., the 
instinct of “imitation, and the part it plays in the develop- 
ment of individuals and of races, will suffice to demonstrate 
the energy of certain influences which have nothing to do 
with heredity. 

An accom plished English historian, Bagehot, recently pub- 
lished some excellent observations, which go to show what 
great influe nce is exerted in the formation of customs and of 
tastes, and. also how their periodic revolutions are explained, 
by the unconscious imitation of a favorite character or type, 
and by the general favor accorded to the same. According 
to him, a rational character is only a local character which 
has been fervored by fortune, precisely as a national language 
is only the definitive extension of a local dialect. There is 
nothing mcire undoubted than the force of this tendency to 
imitation. It isin virtue of this that certain processes in 
manufactu re, art, literature, manners, discovered under pe- 
culiar circiimstances, attain a general ascendency, and are 
rapidly imjposed, first upon the docile and unthinking multi- 
tude, and {shen on those who possess all the means of inquiry 


}\various passions 


the education of individuals and of Aces, isa Very: RN 

thing from heredity. Té'may sind it does act in‘ concer with, 
hereditary impulsions; but far more frequently it works in- 

dependently and even jn a direction counter to them, And 

the same isto be said of another force—a, more determined 

rival still, and a more puissant antagonist of heredity, ;viz, 

personality, whose functions we have next to consider. 

The individual personality of the soul, which is pre-emi- 
pently the instrument of free inventiveness and the unfailing 
spring of the innovative faculty, might, in contrast with he- 
redity; be called spontaneity. Togive a notion of the power 
of spontaneity, as compared with that of heredity, we might 
draw up lists exhibiting cases in which the manifestation of 
or talents ‘does not come from an- 
cestry, and in which the individualis born different from 
his parentage, or distinguishes himself from them by the re- 
action of his own will. Such lists would be endless; for; the 
opinion of the partisans of absolute heredity to the contrary 
notwithstanding, spontaneity and personal activity: are the 
rule in the development of the mind. In short (and this is 
the main point), heredity has its root in, spontaneity; for, 
after all, those aptitudes, those qualities, which parents 
transmit to their children, must necessarily have originated, 
at some time; from the spontaneous action of a more or less 
independent will. We hear of idiots, and of hysterical and. 
epileptical subjects, or, on the other hand, of painters, musi- 
cians and poets, who derive from their parentage the sinis- 
ter or the beneficent activities which characterize them. 
True enough; but the question for us is, Whence did the par- 
ents themselves derive this activity? In taking a retrospec- 
tive view of the ascendants, we must reach the point where 
spontaneity is pre-eminent; and this pre-eminence is all the 
less questionable in proportion as it reappears in the descend- 
ants. The effects of heredity appear and dissapear; at first 
they overmaster spontaneity, suspending its influence; then 
they are exhausted, and spontaneity again. reclaims its 
rights. Thus’ spontaneity isa continuous, persisting force, 
while heredity is intermittant and transitory. Human 
nature, considered in its progress from age to age, is a suc- 


proportion as they have less need of the concurrence of 
mechanical or organic powers in willing and acting. Where 
they require such concurrence, 4 portion of their innate in- 
dependence is surrendered to the blind influences of hered- 
ity. And yet, even as regards the origin of esthetic apti- 
tudes, spontaneity is the stronger of the two. 


In studying the history of illustrious men, how often do 
we find brilliantimagination and extraordinary capacity for 
art, poetry and literary composition, which are by no means 
the result of heredity. We have not far to go for instances of 
this. Lamartine, Alfred de Mussett, Meyerbeer, Ingres, 
Delacroix, Merimee, displayed talents for which they were 
in no wise indebted to their parentage. The history of men 
of science exhibits the part played by heredity still further 
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cession of independent minds, all the more independent in - 
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cut down. Weare told of families of savanis. How many 
of these might be enumerated? A dozen atthe most. On 
the other hand, how many illustrious savants there are, 
among whose ascendants are found only people of very com- 
mon stamp, or else distinguished for talents of a very differ- 
ent order from those which characterize the man of science! 
What hereditary influences fashioned a Cuvier, a Biot, a 
Fresnel, a Gay-Lussac, an Ampere, a Blainville? It is plain 
that in these instances spontaneity and education enacted 
the chief part. Nor does the history of authors agree any 
better with the pretentions made by the thorough partisans 
of heredity. 

It is especially among philosophers that spontaneity ap- 
pears to be supreme. Our authors present no lists of philos- 
ophers who have inherited from their ancestors the talent 
for speculation. Here we have a series of facts which make 
against heredity; these its advocates say nothing about, nor 
indeed are they made sufficient account by either party. 
Metaphysicians, precisely because in them the mental element 
alone is active, are exempt from all the influenees of hered- 
ity. In proportion as the characters it tends to transmit are 
less of a physiological and more of a psychological nature, 
the less is the influence of heredity. But there is nothing 
more purely psychological, or more freefrom sense-elements 
and mechanical factors, than the mind of the speculative 
philosopher. In point of fact, the great metaphysicians had 
no progenitors, nor did they leave any posterity. The philo- 
sophic genius has ever been absolutely individual, inalien- 
able and intransmissible. There is not asingle great thinker, 
in whose line, whether ascending or descending, we discover 
either the promise or the perpetuation of the high capacities 
which made him illustrious. Descartes and Newton, Leib- 
nitz and Spinoza, Diderot and Hume, Kant and Maine de 
Biran, Cousin and Jouffroy, had neither ancestors nor pos- 
terity. 

Such is spontaneity. To form a precise idea of the part it 
plays, we should have to determine, in a general way, and also 
in relation to temperament,education, social and other condi- 
tions, etc., the genesis and development of those faculties by 
which a given man of superior power is distinguished from his 
progenitors; we must group together and classify the charac- 
teristic elements which make up the very essence of the per- 
sonality and individuality—those marvelous elements of free 
initiative and of total independence which stamp a man as a 
genius. It would then be seen that most commonly superior 
abilities are so native to those who display them, so deep seat- 
ed aud endowed with a life of their own, that education and 
training, instead of calling them forth, serve rather to check 
their development. In a man of genius we should discern 
self-reliant precocity, a passion for enterprise, a strong be- 
lief in his mission, a pride lifting him above sect-prejudice 
or party ambitions, and attaching him exclusively to the 
object of his meditations, for which alone he values life. 
Even when temporal necessities compel him to take part in 
te transactions of men, the world is for him only a peopled 
wilderness, where his soul lives in solitude. 

The materials for such a study exist in part; they are to be 
found in biographies written during the last two hundred 
years, by the secretaries of the great academies, and in the 
autobiographic memoirs left by several illustrious men. An 
ingenious and learned Russian writer, Wechniakof, has lately 
published sundry works, in which he considers, from this 
point of view, the anthropological and sociological peculiari- 
ties which have had an influence in the individual develop- 
ment of original geniuses. Unfortunately, these opuscles do 
not form a complete treatise, and yet a treatise on spon- 
taneity would be a very curious and very useful work. 

The aggregate of all the causes of diversity, heterogeneity 
and innovation, whch in man act in opposition to the princi- 
ples of simplicity, homogeneity and conservation, we may 
designate by one name, viz., evolution or progress. Regard- 
ed within the limits of positive observation, blind Nature 
has been ever the same. It is to-day, on the whole, what it 
was in Homer’s time; the same sky, oceans, mountains, for- 
ests, flowers. Man, on the other hand, is ever undergoing 
transformation. Generations succeed one another, but are 
unlike. They are in a state of constant and rapid metamor- 
phosis in their faiths, their knowledge, their arts, their 
wants. Nations, like individuals, grow up and decay. But 
the face of nature is unchanged. As Byron says of Greece: 

“ Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild; 
Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are thy fields, 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smiled, 

And still his honeyed wealth Hymettus yields; 
There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds, 
The free-born wanderer of thy mountain air; 
Apollo still thy long, long summer gilds, 

Still in his beam Mendeli’s marbles glare; 

Art, glory, freedom, fail, but Nature still is fair.” 


We might multiply ad infinitum these historic contrasts be- 
tween the immutability of the universal fatalism which reigns 
in nature, and the incessant movement of liberty and inven- 
tion in man, together with the ceaseless striving of the soul 
to free itself from the grip of fate. History is but the record 
of what has resulted during ages from this movement, from 
this striving. It is a protracted drama, where the good genius 
of liberty contests the throne with the evil genius of brute 
force, and where, under the eye of God, and with his assist- 
ance, is won, slowly and laboriously, the victory of mind, 
which searches, discovers, invents, creates, loves, adores! 


Tif. 


In the first part of this essay we established the facts of 
heredity, and showed the partit plays in reproducing physio- 
logical and psychological characteristics. In the second we 
pointed out and examined the causes which run counter to 
the more or less tyrannical impulsions of nature, and to me- 


* chanical necessities. We have now to state some practical 


conclusions as to the use that may be made of this knowledge 
in perfecting the race. 

The heroic combatants of Homer’s epic invoked the names 
of their fathers and ancestors, and were proud of their noble 
plood. It was a high instinct, and they who can justly boast 
of their forefathers will always be in a position to earn for 


themselves the respect of their children. In short, the phe- 
nomena of heredity authorize the belief that parents of well- 
constituted body and mind are most likely to transmit to 
their posterity their own likeness. 


What measures are to be taken, then, to brin gabout happy 
alliances, such as will produce offspring of high excellence in 
a physical and moral point of view? This is a very delicate 
question, and we can give only a summary reply to it, based 
chiefly on an unpublished work by the eminent surgeon, M. 
Sedillot, who devotes the leisure time of his honorable re- 
tirement to studying the means of perfecting the race. First 
of all, M. Sedillot thinks that we, may obtain valuable infor- 
mation as to an individual’s:real value by consulting his 
genealogy; the history of his ascendants for four or five gen- 
erations, with special reference to intellect, morality, vigor, 
health, longevity, social status, virtually contains a portion 
of his own history. Long before Gall the fact was established 
(nor was it overturned by Gall’s exaggerations) that the form 
of the head is, in some measure, an index of a man’s mental 
calibre. From the remotest antiquity, the popular mind has 
observed the relation which subsists between great size of 
head and superior abilities; and language is full of expres- 
sions which witness to the correctness of this relation. Peri- 
cles excited the astonishment of the Athenians by the ex- 
traordinary volume of his head. Cromwell, Descartes, Leib- 
nitz, Voltaire, Byron, Goethe, Talleyrand, Napoleon, Cuvier, 
etc., had very large heads. Cuvier’s brain weighed 1,829 
grammes, the average weight of Europeans’ brains being, ac- 
cording to Broca, from 1,350 to 1,400 grammes. M. Sedillot 
regrets that we do not possess measurements of the various 
cranial dimensions of men distinguished for certain capa- 
cities, so that we might ascertain the important re- 
lations. which subsist between these dimensions and 
these capacities; and he expresses the wish that such meas- 
urements should be taken. But atleast we know, in a gen- 
eral way, what characters and what cranial dimensions cor- 
respond with the various degrees of cerebral activity. Most 
anthropologists hold that the man whose head has not an 
horizontal circumference of 50 centimetres (19.685 inches) is 
almost inevitably a person of only mediocre ability, and that 
the one in whom this circumference attains or surpasses 58 
centimetres (22.8346 inches) is likely to be a very superior 
man. Instances are cited, it is true, of celebrated person- 
ages with small heads; but in such case the individuals gained 
distinction in some very narrow specialty. It must not be 
forgotten that these dimensions constitute but one of the 
external indices which enable us to determine approximately 
the intellectual value of an individual. We have also to 
take account of the general form and relative proportions of 
the various regions of the cranium, i. e., of that harmony 
which is called beauty. An easy means, according to M. 
Sedillot, of studying the conformation of the head, is by 
taking a side or profile view of it, a little back of the fore- 
head. One then instantly perceives the ratio between the 
height and breadth of the forehead and temples and the 
face, and a clear perception is got of the relative proportions 
of the anterior or frontal and the posterior or occipital con- 
tours of the head. The individual who has the superciliary 
arches prominent, the temples bare, nearly vertical and high, 
with broad, high forehead, and features expressive neither 
of an unbalanced nor of a torpid mind, may in general be re- 
garded as atruly human type, and as possessed of a mind 
that is fitted to do honor to the race. The story goes, that 
once a certain Englishman sent his groom to the ale-house in 
search of his friend Shakespeare. ‘* How shall I know him?” 
quoth the groom. ‘‘ The easiest thing in the world,’ replied 
his master; “everybody, more or less, resembles some ani- 


mal; but, when you lay eyes on Shakespeare, you will at | 


once say, ‘There is a man!’”’’ Man in the fullness of his har- 
monious beauty, such is the ideal toward which all the efforts 
of our present imperfect humanity ought to be directed, and 
it is full time that we should strive, by a wise use of the prin- 
ciple of heredity, i. e., by healthy procreation, to develop a 
human race in which the last traces of animality shall have 
disappeared, and in which the Man shall be less rare. 


What is it that constitutes the superiority of the English 
aristocracy? Their constant study to endow their descend- 
ants with the best bodily, intellectual and moral qualities, 
The Englishman does not marry from caprice or from pas- 
gion; he marries under the conditions which are best fitted 
to insure the welfare of his children, for he knows that on 
their welfare his own happiness, his honor and his name de- 
pend. : The respect shown to young Englishwomen, the hon- 
orable liberty they enjoy, the secondary importance that is 
attached to their fortune, and the stress that is laid on their 
personal worth, are all so many causes increasing among that 
people the number of happy marriages, and consequently 
giving vigor to the population. This is one of the grand 
seorets of race-improvement by heredity. Instead of looking 
for wealth, men must look for beauty, character and virtue. 
So long.as they persist in forming alliances with women of 
feeble constitution, or lacking essential qualifications, the 
race will decline and degenerate. And, of course, the same 
deplorable consequences follow from the marriage of noble 
and well-organized women with men of inferior type. For- 
tunately, the tact and the instinctive dignity of women, and 
their natural liking for what is exalted, usually prevent their 
descending to debasing or dangerous alliances, and nearly 
always guard them against ill-assorted matches. ‘In place 
of giving way to sympathetic emotions,” says M. Sedillot, 
“which disorder the judgment, let one put himself the ques- 
tion, on seeing a person that pleases him, if he wants to haye 
sons and daughters of that same type; and itis curious to 
note how often the reply will be in the negative. It were 
unreasonable, no doubt, to forego present advantages for 


the sake of some uncertain advantage in the future; still, |. 


wisdom requires us to bring the two into harmony, and to 
remember how swiftly time passes away, and how little is 
the value of the passing hour, as compared with the hopes 
and the enjoyments of the future’? M. Sedillot adds that, 
in ordinary times, hygiene, the moral evidence of the advan- 
tages of health and intelligence, would suffice for the regen- 
eration of a people. France, unfortunately, has need of 


stronger and more efficacious agencies; she must go back to 
the very fountain-head of regeneration and of life, that is to 
say, must discover the speediest means of insuring to the 
coming generations a future of; virtue and mettle. ln other 
times it may have appeared di/ficult or ill-advised to import, 
into questions touching the reproduction of man, figures and 
estimates not unlike those employed in zootechny, where 
selection has long been practiced: But now such scruples 
must give way before the dictates of necessity, which tells 
usin the most unmistakabl/3 way that we cannot afford to 
commit one blunder more. 


Here we have to point «jut the means of staying or of 
reducing as far as possible t/he fatal heredity of disease, which 
is so powerful an obstacle to the improvement of the race. 
The preventive or prophytactio agencies which are to be em- 
ployed to counteract the evolution of disease-germs depend, 
of course, on the natury; of these latter. A consumptive 
mother must not suckle /her infant; she ought to intrust it 
to the care of a good jaurse. Those whose parents were 
affected with chest-disejases thrive but ill on an excessively 
animal diet: a regimen) of white meats and light foods is best 
suited for them. As regards occupation, they should care- 
fully avoid all such as ‘would expose them to inhale dust, or 
to undergo alternations of heat and cold, or to use the voice 
habitually. Residence by the sea-side, in the south, and 
in localities where /consumption is of rare occurrence, 
is the best prophylzictic against this fearful disease. In- 
dividuals predispose to scrofula require pure air, substan- 
tial tonic diet and an atmosphere like that on the seacoast 
of Northwestern Eyurope. Those who are threatened with 
gout or gravel must oblige themselves to the strictest tem- 
perance and take/ abundant exercise. Regularity and uni- 
formity of life ar the rule for those predisposed to cancer. 
Persons who reckon epileptics among their ascendants re- 
quire the utmost care. All their functions must be tran- 
quilized; they /roust allow themselves no excesses; must 
avoid fatigue; must guard against emotional excitement—in 
a word, they must be always surrounded with tranquilizing 
influences. Those predisposed to insanity are to be treated 
in a similar manner, that is to say, with great gentleness; 
and their passions are to be stilled. The course of life best 
suited to them) is one which does not call for much intellec- 
tual activity, znd which holds out no visions of fame or for- 
tune. Preveriting or checking in the individuals themselves 
the development of disease-germs is, however, but a second- 
ary considersition; the chief point is, to prevent the migra- 
tion of these germs into new generations. But, to attain 
this result, we must not only multiply and facilitate mar- 
riages which shall be in conformity with hygienic and. moral 
laws, we have furthermore to discourage alliances the fruits 
of which can only be of blighted constitution in bo!!y and 
soul. Physicians ought to use all their influence to prevent 
the interrnarriage of persons evidently predisposed to the 
various forms of neurosis, to tubercle, scrofula, etc. When 
the ascendants of one of the parties are hereditarily of a 
morbid constitution, the physician should at least injsist on 
the importance of having the other party perfectly hialthy, 
possessed of great wigor, and, above all, of a temperament 
the rev@rse of that of his or her partner. In this wiay the 
danger of hereditary taint is diminished, though it, were 
better not to incur such danger at all. But this is a point of 
so delicate a nature that we cannot dwell upon it here. We 
must, however, say something about consanguineous mar- 
riagess, a subject which has given rise to much warm) con- 
troversy during the past few years. Some physicians, and 
among them Broca and Bertillon, hold that races which are 
least mixed, which-are purest, are better fitted than crossed 
races to withstand the causes of degeneracy. According to 
them, the evil consequences charged on consanguinity are 
the result of very different agencies, especially the hereclitary 
affections of the ascendants. Trousseau and Boudin, on the 
other hand, say that marriages between individuals of the 
same stock oftentimes yield unhealthy fruits—lunatics and 
idiots. The balance would appear to have been struck in 
favor of the first opinion. It was but the other day that 
Auguste Voisin, in making inquiries of the relatives of more 
than 1,500 patients in the Bicetre and the Salpetiriere, found 
that in none of these cases could the disease be attributed to 
consanguinity. If the lattor had been so infallible a cause 
of degeneracy, its effects would have been seen in that large 
number of madmen and idiots. 


Although theorizers have exaggerated the influence of 
heredity, it cannot be denied that it plays a part in the 
genesis of temperament and character, and here we have a 
warrant for the employment of every means that will favor 
the transmission of the most desirable aptitudes. in ancient 
Rome, women of the highest distinction, who were respected by 
all, imported into another family, with their husbands’ con- 
sent, their superiority of blood. Quintus Hortensius, the 
friend and admirer of Cato, having failed to win his daughter 
Portia, asked for his wife Marcia, and Cato gave her to him. 
The grossness of such customs shooks our finer sense, butt its 
explanation is to be found in the anxiety of a Roman head 
of a family to insure for his descendants the highest grade 
of masculine vigor and the most solid virtues. 

Under the old constitution of society in France, the tenure 
of high offices and trusts, and the following of somi special 
profession by one family from generation to generation, had 
their rise and bases in the unconscious observation ‘that 
aptitudes are hereditary; and M. Sedillot regrets that the 
revolutions of modern society have done away with this 
wholesome tradition, which, in’ every gradé of thio social 
scale, morally constrained the’ son to follow in his father’s 
steps. This point must not be overlooked by reces which 
care for self-improvement. Dan 

Another point for such races to bear in mind, anid one of 
readier application, is the necessity of a sound and |enlight- 
ened system of education. On this topic, those who have 
the future of France at heart, have but one opiniion, ‘viz., 
that the coming generations must be invigorated by giving 
more prominence to bodily exercise, and by exempting chil- 


dren from employments injurious to health. They have no 
thought of interfering with classical studies or the humani- 
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ies, which will continue to be the chief element in moral 
culture; the only question is, whether the young could not 
acquire the treasures of Latinity and Hellenism in less time, 
and bestow some little study on matters of modern interest. 
There are sundry branches in which they now obtain no in- 
struction, but which they might study much to the advan- 
tage of their intellectual development. This isnot the place 
to enforce this argument; but it does seem unquestionable 
that, by means of a thorough system of education, proceed- 
ing on new principles, we might be able, if not exactly to 
change the whole character of a people, as Leibnitz thought, 
at least to do away with most of the influences which, for 
want of suitable training, cause them to fall into decay. 

The conviction that it is possible to counteract the danger- 
ous impulsions of heredity and to triumph over the tyrannies 
of Fate—at least to acquire a moral superiority over them— 
is a most wholesome one to spread abroad and to bring into 
acceptance. A strong will is in itself a power. Even though 
it were not go easy a thine as it is to prevail over the blind 
forces of Nature, simply by the overmastering power of a 
resolute and sagacious will, there would still exist abundant 
grounds for believing that man has the power of modifying 
and amending his own conduct; that he is not the plaything 
of inflexible Destiny; and that he may not give way, with- 
out resistance or remorse, to his evil instincts. Let us be- 
lieve in heredity, in so far as it may be made a means of 
improvement and of free perfectionment. But let us with- 
hold our assent when there is claimed for it a despotic power 
80 absolute as it would be madness to resist. Education has 
not only to improve the race, but also to give men a desire 
for improvement, by showing them that it is possible. In 
alliance with a judicious cultivation of desirable hereditary 
tendencies, education overmasters noxious proclivities and 
regenerates the race. 


We must not, however, attribute to education an exagger- 
ated importance, nor imagine that by itself alone it can call 
forth pre-eminent ability. Its influence, like that of heredity, 
is limited. Genius, which is the most perfect expression of 
mind, considered as a free creative force, is controlled by 
neither. It is a mighty tree whose fruits give sustenance to 
generations, and the conditions of whose growth are such 
that we can no more foresee or determine its appearing than 
we can prescribe rules for its behavior afterward or estimate 
its fruitfulness. Fortunately, geniuses are not indispensable, 
and, in proportion as the national average rises, the less 
need is there for them. But the general average rises of 
necessity when all the citizens are animated with the one 
desire of improvement. Hereditary cultivation, proceeding 
by means of a rigid selection of the influences which tend to 


„improve the race, may be confidently commended to those 


nations whe are ambitious of holding the first rank in the 


world.—Revue des Deux Mondes. 


OLD! 
They call me old! It may be 
The frost is on my hair, 
But in my heart is Summer, 
And sunshine’s always there. 


For I have true hearts to love me 
And keep the cold away, 

And where the frost is vanished 
The summer-time will stay. 


I think such hearts as mine is 
Can never more grow old, 

Because so many love me, 
With love that ie untold. 


I quaff of Love’s Elixir, 
And my heart is always young, 


` I have found the fabled fountain 


Of which old poets sung, 


Oh, love me, love me always, 
And though my hair be gray, 

My heart will hold the sunshine 
Of a happy summer-day, 


[From the Galaxy for November, 1873.) 
WOMEN AS TACTICIANS. 


An Arabian fable narrates that an evil genius became en- 
amored of the beautiful daughter of a bashaw of Bagdad. 
Finding her affections engaged, and that she would not listen 
to another wooer, the genius resolved to revenge himself 
upon the maiden by mastering the soul of her lover. Hav- 
ing done so, he told her he would remove the malignant pos- 
session only on condition that she should give him her heart. 
Bhe promised: The lover was restored, and the wicked spirit 
demanded the fulfillment of her word. She answered: “ I 
would yield you my heart if I had it, but I have it not. One 
gannot give what one does not have. Itisin another’s keep- 
ing; it belongs to the man Iadore. Askhim forit. If he 
will surrender it, my compact shall be preserved. If he re- 
fuse, you have no redress, for you cannot'twice possess the 
same soul, and your allegiance to Amaimon compels you to 
abide by any covenant you may make with mortals.” 

The genius saw that he was foiled, and, roaring with impo- 
tent rage, disappeared. 

The daughter of the bashaw was a very woman. She was 
a tactician. Woman, by her tact, has always been able to 
control her brother, and exorcise the spirit of evil. The East- 
ern tale is as true to-day as when it was written. Give wo- 
man half a chance with the devil, say the Spaniards, and the 
devil will be outwitted. The argument of Eden does not dis- 
prove the aphorism. It was Hye’s curiosity, not Satan’s cun- 
ning, which undid her. Her most dangerous foe was within. 
Relieved of that, she would have cajoled the Prince of Dark- 


- ness out of his gloom, and turned his mockery and sarcasm 


to the tune of tenderness. 

One of the essential differences between man and woman 
is tact. He often has it; but it is acquired—usually through 
association with her. Tact is inborn with her; ib permeates 
her system—comes unconsciously—is exercised instinctively. 
If a mature woman could spring into being at ouce, she 


would be found to own the quality that softens asperity and 
rounds the angles of life. She would inherit from her 
mother, Nature, the fine impulses, the spiritual courtesies, 
the soul of adaptability, that make her gentle and keep her 
sweet. Feminine tact is more than tact, as commonly un- 
derstood. It is, according to its primitive meaning, touch, 
feeling—the touch of nature, the feeling of profound and 
pervading sensibility. It is readiness, inspiration, sudden 
and perfect understanding, instantaneous revelation of what 
is entirely fitting. Woman’s tact includes tactics, particu- 
larly representing her disposition and capacity to manage. 
To say she is a tactician is to call hera manager. She loves 
management as man loves power, and her love is insatiable. 
On a desert island she would practice on external objects 
until humanity, in some form, should present itself. In ciy- 
ilization she has ample scope for management. Circum- 
stances stimulate her inclination, develop her faculty. The 
highest and most complicated social conditions suit her best, 
because they furnish her the fullest occupation, and employ 
her richest resources. Half of her attachment to society rises 
from the field it gives her for manipulation, direction, shap- 
ing of means to ends. Her ambition is not large nor special, 
but singularly busy and copiously general. Her thoughts of 
what she should do, her fancies of what may be done fly 
through the air like swallows, whirling and turning on their 
flight, soaring upward and often, but ever drawn backward 
by the odor of the earth. 

How different man! Tact he is born without, and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to educate him to it. Woman must give 
him countless lessons before he has a glimmering of her 
meaning, and he is constantly forgetting what he has been 
taught. Heis stupid as she is apt. The things he cannot 
learn he pronounces useless, and discourages her resolute at- 
tempt at instruction. Very frequently he lives and dies 
without the slightest apprehension of tact. A little acquaint- 
ance with it would save him a deal of friction and fretting; 
would conduct in a hundred ways to his success and satisfac- 
tion, But, ignorant of his loss, he has lost nothing, and no- 
body can convince him that his deficiency is to his disadvan- 
tage. Tact he deems indirection, insincerity, dissimulation ; 
he thinks he despises because he does not comprehend it. 
Seeing other men prosper by its aid, he calls them lucky, 
never suspecting that careful study might have yielded him 
the secret of their luck. A large proportion of the failures in 
life proceeds from want of tact, though those who fail in- 
variably ascribe their mishaps to any other cause. 


Management the average man either contemns, or believes 
he does. He is prone to style it intrigue, and he stands so 
fairly with himself as to think he can win fortune by striking 
an attitude which must direct her gaze to him. The mean, 
the weak, the dishonest are the managers, in his phrasing; 
and if he be himself a manager, he uses stronger adjectives, 
with a dim consciousness, perhaps, of his own deserving. He 
is fond of asserting—the fondness is in proportion to the 
falsehood—that shrewdness, energy and courage have gained 
for him what he has; that he might have been better off had 
he been willing to stoop and cringe and play false, as others 
have done. But he is composed of finer stuff. He wishes to 
make it clear to every mind that he detests managers, and he 
will not bid them to the banquet of his self-sufficiency, 

Tact is so purely feminine that a genuine woman can hard- 
ly be conceived without it. It belongs to her of right. Asa 
weapon, it is offensive and defensive. It is a substitute for 
and an offset to man’s physical strength; it is quickness of 
mind against accumulation of matter, delicacy of spirit in 
contrast with rude aggression. Her tact is her protection. 
She holds it before her as a shield, and stands behind itas a 
rampart, The stoutest arm cannot thrust it aside, for it is 
elastic as the air—so yielding that it cannot be displaced. 

All historic women who were not Amazons have been tact- 
ful. Aspasia, in every sense the peer of Pericles, possessed 
tact to her finger-tips. So eloquent, that she is said to have 
taught her lover and husband the art of oratory; so gifted, 
that Plato put into her mouth one of the finest speeches in all 
his dialogues, yet she leaned gracefully upon her subtle per- 
ceptions when she was weary with intellectual contest. Aris- 
tophanes asserts that her influence brought on the Samian 
and Peloponnesian wars. She moulded Athens, in the height 
of its power and splendor, by her grace, her beauty and her 
genius. She owed her acquittal, when tried for contempt of 
the gods, more to her tact than to Pericles’ masterly defense. 
The most gifted men of Greece felt honored by her hospital- 
ity; Socrates himself confessed the matchless charm of her 
society. Albeit her name was sullied, and matroni y eyes 
were unable to see her during her early career, she glided 
gently but proudly into the admiration and affections of the 


| whole people, and caused the haughtiest to bend before her 


graciousness. Not beauty nor eloquence nor genius, single 
or united, could have wrought such revolution. It was the 
immeasurable power of tact which placed her on the pinna- 
cle of renown, and planted every letter of her name with the 
seeds of immortality. 


Phryne, the famous hetaria, is indebted for her place in 
history no less to her tact than to her beauty. A humble 
Boeotian, she earned her bread by gathering capers (she never 
abandoned her capers, if the truth be told) until the recog- 
nition of her personal charms piled her pathway with purses 
of gold. She offered to rebuild the walls of Thebes if she 
were permitted to place her inscription upon them. Apelles 
painted and Praxiteles carved her wondrous loveliness. Her 
fascinations were irresistible; her manners were more dan- 
gerous than her person, for they expressed the most exqui- 
site tact. Accused of atheism, she demonstrated to the gray- 
beards of the Areopagus her natural claim to beauty, and 
they pronounced her innocent with passionate lips. There 
was tact touching the apex of sublimity. 

Every syllable of Cleopatra’s eventful history portrays her 
admirable discernment, her consummate intuition. Of all 
the feminine tacticians of antiquity she was sovereign. She 
seems to have been possessed of a spiritual stethoscope by 
which she learned the mind and mood of the inner man. She 
vanquished vanquishers with her blandishments: she man- 
aged the world’s managers; she kissed her hand to haughty 


crests, and they were lowered in acknowledgment of her 
witchery. He who was most heroic among heroes bent to 
her lips, and could not or would not rise above them, even 
when glory called and his legions murmured. Only an armed 
host of the Egyptians and the spectacle of his burning fleet, 
awoke Cæsar from his voluptuous intoxication, and just in 
time to save his empire and his life. But after performing 
prodigies of valor, he relapsed to his amorous thraldom, and. 
when he went back in triumph to Rome, Cleopatra accom- 
panied him as his royal mistress, occupying in his heart the 
place from which unoffending Calphurnia had been expelled. 
Antony, another ruler of the world, she drew into charm- 
ing captivity, and died because she had despaired of his for- 
giveness after her flight at Actium. Unquestionably, she 
loved both him and Cæsar with all the passion of her pag- 
sionate nature; but without supreme tact and management 
she never could have held those inconstant heroes as she did. 
While she appreciated their greatness she had a clear vision 
of their weakness, and by discreetly appealing to one and the 
other she kept them at her side, though fortune and advan- 
tage pleaded against her. No woman ever understood men 
better; no woman ever knew more quickly and thoroughly 
than she when a crisis in her fate was approaching. She 
shrewdly chose her mode and hour of exit from the stage, so 
that the centuries would wonder and applaud. From the life 
she had drained like a wine-cup she retired in such luxuri- 
ous majesty that she stamped the historic page recording her 
departure with an illumination which will not fade. 


Zenobia’s perception and adroitness would haye rendered 
her a queen had she escaped the purple. She governed Pal- 
myra, Syria and the Hast with such skill and judgment that 
it is not strange she excited the admiration and envy of 
Rome. She defeated the generals of the empire, and main- 
tained to the fullest her magnificent power until Aurelian 
gained over her two splendid victories. Shutting herself up 
in Palmyra, she bade defiance to the enemy; but when 
neither allies nor famine came to her aid, finding her cause 
lost, she sought refuge in flight. Intercepted and taken be- 
fore Aurelian, who asked her why she had waged war upon 
Rome, she answered, “ Because I disdained to consider as 
emperor either Aurelius or Gallienus. You alone I acknowl- 
edge to be my conqueror and my sovereign.” These words 
contained the essence of tact. They completely conciliated 
Aurelian, who, after she had adorned his triumph, presented 
her with a beautiful villa at Tibur, where she lived as a 
Roman matron, esteemed and honored to the close. She 
turned adversity to advantage, became the friend of her foes, 
gained a home in the heart of hostile Rome by the exercise 
of her peculiarly feminine faculty. This enabled her to adapt 
herself to situations and circumstances diametrically oppo- 
site. Accustomed to the fatigues and perils of the chase, in- 
ured to every hardship, often marching at the head of her 
army, this daughter of an Arab chief, after wearing a Crown 
and holding the dominion of the East, could descend, with 
entire grace and dignity, to the rank of citizen in a foreign 
capital, and continue in society her triumphs of the field. 

The gentle and gifted Hypatia was an embodiment of tact. 
Avowedly a pagan, her philosophy was so pure and human 
that eminent ecclesiastics accepted her doctrines and extolled 
her character. Her lectures drew all classes; men in the 
highest places consulted her. The noble spirit of Plotinus 
breathed in the tenderest teachings from her eloquent lips. 
The zealots who hated her for her liberality hated her all the 
more because they could pick no flaw in her faith or practice. 
Having no outward reason for being her enemies, their bit- 
terness was intensified on that account. Her very beauty 
grew to be odious in their jaundiced eyes. Her commenda- 
tion fell upon their ears like a blow. They detested her for 
daring to exist. Goaded by bigotry, they formed a conspir-. 
acy against her, dragged her from her chariot to a church— 
unseemly place for deviltry like that—stripped her before the 
roaring mob, tore her to pieces, burned her bleeding and 
broken limbs beneath the heavens, which blushed at such hu- 
manity. 

But there is no need of reference to the past for the showing 
of feminine tacticians. They are aboundingly contemporane- 
ous and ubiquitous. Wherever woman is, tact is also. It enters 
into, forms part of, and illustrates her sex. Every civilized. 
government is an unrecognized gynecoracy; man standing 
for the machinery, woman for the motive force. She is al- 
most as much a partner in affairs asin domesticity. The re- 
sonant public voice is made up of many feminine tones; pub- 
lic acts borrow hersanction. Veiled but watchful, she stands 
beside the prince, the magistrate and the executive; and 
when she withdraws, disorder and anarchy begin. The har- 
mony of a country, like the harmony of humanity, depends 
upon the union of the sexes. Man, alone, expresses lawless- 
ness, brute force, animalism. Woman is required to en- 
lighten his selfishness, to dignify his aims, to temper his re- 
sentment. Her tactis a higher intelligence, guiding his ag- 
gressiveness to fruitful results, preserving his resolution from 


the commission of injustice. By that quality she rounds his. 


bluntness and so feathers the arrows of his enterprise that 
they may strike the target of her hope. He rarely suspects, 
she has aided the flight of his shaft, and she is satisfied. 
with the private consciousness of her doing. 


Never had woman such scope as she now has for manage-. 


ment, and, be sure, she profits by it. Management was for- 
merly confined to the upper ranks; was the privilege of the 
privileged few. In these days of diffusive democracy, the 
entire sex are managers—the lowest as well as the highest. 
The mistress manages the servant, and the servant, in her 
native way, essays to manage the mistress. Feminine chil- 
dren, inhaling the cunning of their elders, undertake to pre- 
vail over their nurses by deliberate adroitness. Women are 
on theirguard with each other. Hach knows the weapon of 
her companion, aud dees not care to provoke a contest, while 
men are open to attack. The management they practice on 
one another is preparation for the higher and more exciting 
game. Inherent as their directing disposition is, they love 
to cultivate it by every means offered. They seldom lose op- 
portunities, and, when wanting, are fond of making such 
that they may be the gainers thereby. Their devices are usu- 
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ally as miscéllaneous as they are ingenious, as ambitious as 
they are abundant. They begin with inanimate forms and 
steadily ascend. The forms are dolls, which they, poetically 
gifted, endow with life and all its passions. Rising above 
dolls, they take birds, kittens and puppies as pets; then 
accept lovers; transform them into husbands; have children, 
and when these have grown to maturity, have the duty and 
delight of looking after their marriage and social settlement. 
They become grandmothers in due season, and their grand- 
children appeal to them almost as much as—sometimes more 
than—their own offspring. No maryel woman becomes an 
adept in management. Possessing genius for it primarily, 
she unfolds ‘it by perpetual training and exercise; has it at 
the highest, generally, when she has fully ripened. Then it 
is that she comes into-the largest contact with man, who, as 
her loving enemy and formidable friend, requires certain and 
continuous regulations at her hands. 

Asa general proposition, it may be safely stated that all 
men are managed by some woman—usually by many wo- 
men. Every one of us has a mother; most of us haye sisters, 
sweethearts, wives, daughters. Running such a gauntlet, 
where is our chance of escape? We may not have any recol- 
jection, any knowledge of our management, any consciousness 
of it, even, while it is going on—so deftly and delicately is 
it commonly done. The ordinary man dislikes to be man- 
aged by women, and disliking it is prone to think he is not. 
The extraordinary man, meaning the man of breadth, cul- 
ture and character, is aware of his fine manipulation by fém- 
inine fingers, and does not object—indeed, he rather enjoys 
it. 

Itis evidence of our narrowness and weakness when we 
dread the influence of woman, reject her counsel, avoid her 
concurrence. It isevidence that we need what we decline, 
and that we really get in full measure what we assume to be 
able to do without. 

Asia rule, the men who are most managed are the least 
conscious of their management; and those’ most conscious of 

_ it have the least of the thing. Superior men are not liable to 
suspicion ;'do not believe ‘their dignity in permanent peril. 
They are willing to confess they receive something from their 
associates and ‘associations. They do not fear management 
from those they esteem and love; comprehending that what 
they so derive must be similarly estimable and lovable. Be- 
ing strong and elastic and susceptible, influences are sought 


and acknowledged; gentle manipulations entertained and’ 


encouraged. They have sufficient force not to be turned 
from their bent; color enough of their own not to take on 
foreign hues. Management adds to their symmetry and de- 
yelopment, and they welcome from any source whatever 
helps them; turning their welcome’into profoundest grati- 
tude, if the help be recommended by affection. 

Where'is the man of parts ‘and principles who has not been 
managed’ by women? What hero of the past (the present is 
slow to recognize its heroes) has not had his heroine, even 
though shepe not so ‘recorded? 


Pericles was managed by Aspasia in everything that added 
to their greatness and to the glory of Greece. He was proud to 
admit his indebtedness to her. She helped him to his pedestal, 
and drawing herafter him, he crowned her with laurels, and 
proclaimed her a goddess fit for the Parthenon. He had no 
fear to be thought inspired or guided by her; for he was a lof- 
ty léader of lofty men, standing so high that he heard the ut- 
tered wisdom of Olympus. 

Hyperides, the rival of Demosthenes, was so managed by 
Phyrne as to render his effort in her behalf the crown of his 
eloquence. The beauty of the woman flashed into his thought; 
the symmetry of herform swept through his sentences, and 
she stood acquitted by the power of her reflected loveliness. 
Cæsar and Antony knew from the first what a siren Cleo- 
patra was. The great Julius saw her consummate manage- 
ment when she rose, like a rare aromatic flower, from the 
pale the swarthy Sicilian had brought. He felt the presence 
of the splendid apparition kindling a new destiny in his 
veins, and he advanced to meet it with open arms. Unfor- 
tunate as her influence was in many respects, she must have 
answered in some way to his noblest nature. No woman, not 
even Egypt's enchanting queen, could have retained him 
for years, unless she had awakened that which was best in 
him, and most promising for the future. 

Antony, magnificent rowdy that he was, detected the man- 
agement of Potimey’s daughter while she rowed up the Cyd- 
nus with silver oars, to obey his summons, asthe goddess of 
youth and love. ‘To livein luxurious effeminacy with her, 
he sank the Spartan element that was in him, and drew the 
Sybarite to the*surface. How supreme must have been the 
tact’ which could rivet to her side the sturdy soldier, and en- 
thrall ‘him ‘with voluptuousness, while he saw his Roman 
vyéterans disowning their allegiance in favor of Octavius, and 
the empire he had gained by mighty prowess and hardship 
crumbling under his dazzled eyes. 


“Woman, as she has since become, is not Hed by, 
Cleopatra, who loved herself beyond her lovers. Woman’s 
management of man is usually for good, which, unless she be 
warped, she invariably selects and cherishes for its own sake. 
He who is affected, and, in a degree, moulded by her, is gen- 
erally the better therefor. Her influence is proverbially re- 
fining and humanizing; the highest civilization shows it most. 
It cannot be too often repeated that neither he nor she is 
_ unit; that in their union unity must consist; that there must 
be mutual harmony before there can be either union “or 
unity. Her managemext, for the most part, is spirit- 
wal direction, moral regulation, incitement to justice, so- 
licitation for mercy. Man was never harmed by. these. 
For every hurt he has had from woman, he has bad a 
thousand healings. And when he quits the broad white road. 
for dark and devious paths, she staads, there still, and 
beckons him to return. She is not his other I alone; she is, 
the complement of his individual and indestructible I, She 
possesses while she is possessed by him. She, yields him 
what he cannot get except through her. She turns upon him 
as the moon upon the night, softening his rugged outlines, 
bathing his breadth with the spirit of beauty. 

Woman’ S management has its abuses. The fair picture of 


her influence has its reverse. Her original intentions are 
good; but they are sometimes misdirected and with ill re- 
sults. Her tactmay descend to scheming, her management to 
vulgar intrigue—the consequence, commonly of masculine 
imitation and instruction. It is entirely true that she will fol- 
low right, if man will not mislead her; but depending on him 
as she does for guidance, she can hardly fail to go astray— 
less frequently, however, than would be supposed. Truthful 
and honest by inheritance, her worldly intercourse, her 
social training, tend to reduce her hereditaments. Among 
her first offenses, conventionally considered, is the offense of 
telling truth. She is not taught to lie—such sharp language 
would sting her to sincerity—but she is taught to be very 
frugal of veracity. The transition from hearing that truth 
must not be spoken at all times to thinking it must not be 
spoken at any time, is not nearly so great as it seems. Draw- 
ing-room duennas guard her against saying aught that may 
pe unpleasant: and the corollary of this is, Say what is pleas- 
ant, whether the words be genuine or not, 

Thus is dissimulation conveyed and dishonesty inferred. 
Is it singular that years of such tuition sap a foundation of 
integrity? Unquestionably, woman’s peculiar education 
blunts some of her moral sensibilities and confuses her logic, 
which never afterward becomes clear. Subtle distinctions 
are not her forte. She cannot understand distinctions with. 
out difference, as man can, and practices constantly, to the 
severe detriment of his ethics.’ Why she should and should 
not do the same thing; why cleave to this to-day and neg- 
lect it to-morrow; wherefore the right of one time is the 
wrong of another—these are beyond her mental soundings. 
Strangely tossed, perpetually hoodwinked creature that she 
is, did the gods make ‘her gentle that she might be cajoled? 
Did they endow her with reason that she should be wheedled 
out of her reason? We smile at her logic; and yet may not 
her asserted illogicalness spring from, her adherence to log- 
ic’s rules? Man, after deranging her premises, demands that 
she draw correct conclusions. 


No accusation against woman is more common than that 
she cannot speak the truth. She can—at least she could; 
but it has been so carefully instructed out of her that she 
would be disobedient to all her training if she permitted her 
word to reflect her thought. Man is her accuser, unmindful 
that she has been educated to indireetion and insincerity in 
order to be attractive in his eyes. He pretends he wants the 
truth from her; but itis a false pretence, unless the truth 
be grateful. He wants her to be agreeable, uniformly and 
eternally—nothing more and nothing less. If she can be 
agreeable with truth, he objects not. If she can be agreea- 
ble without it, he is complacently resigned to its absence. 
Man places woman in a perpetual dilemma. ‘‘Give me the 
truth,” he says, “if you would keep my love.” If she gives 
him truth, she does not keep his love. If she keeps her truth, 
he does give her love. What can she think or believe? Does 
he hope for truth by telling untruth? Js he an incarnation 
of contradiction? Does he adjure with words he will not 
stand by? 

Man is plentifully strong to bear the truth; but he will not 
pear it from woman. He has been saying for centuries that 
she does not forgive a slight to her self-loye. But she for- 
gives and forgets it much sooner than does he a slight to his. 
The directest road to man’s affection is through the gates of 
his vanity. Knock on them gently, and they will fly wide 
for the disclosure of the narrow domain. Let the fairest and 
finest she in Christendom reveal to her lover that she thinks 
he is what he is confident he is not, or the converse, and that 
moment she is banished from his countenance. Nor will she 
be restored until she confesses that her belief is positive un- 
pelief. And still he insists she shall speak the truth. 


Woman soon learns, by sombre experience, that the. ma- 
jority of men will not swallow truth which is not. sugar- 


coated; that, instead of relishing it for daily diet, as they, 


assume, they deem it medicine to be dulcetly disguised and 
administered by prescription. The discovery is not iwel- 
come, for it indicates weakness in those she longs to have 
demigods; and weakness:isthe one thing in man she cannot 


abide—the one thing, when apprehended, she is unable to, 


idealize. But there is an unconscious kind of practicalityin 
her sentiment. She discreetly surrenders to the inevitable, 
and meets her natural companion on his own ground—the 


ground where he has trampled down the flowers she had, 
He comes to woo; 


planted with such delicious expectations. 
her. She has been wooed before (he who would be woman’s 
first lover must watch her swaddling clothes), and she has 
conned herlesson, Once it was impulse, instinct; now it is 
tact, management, inja sullied sense. As much as ever she 
is mistress of, herself, .She can hide her weakness so, and 
detect his. 
to those (they must be.plural. since he is masculine) as she 
would formerly have done to his imagination. From his 
free tongue, if not by native penetration, she gets at his 
eracks of character, and. allithe rest iseasy. She tells him 
what he believes, and may have said of himself -asif it were. 
a revelation, and he ascribes to her insight what is due to his 
vanity.. She manages him completely; shapes him to her 

will; forms him to her fashion. While he thinks her his 
mistress, she is his master. He follows in the rigadoon of 
her caprices. Inspired by her suggestions, he prides himself 
on his genius, With his perfect-plasticity he imagines he is 
inflexible. He is her echo throughout the immovable per- 
suasion that he fills her soul with the resonance of his origi- 
nal voice. At last she consents to be his, as he opines, be 
cause she can no longer hold out. Veritably, he is overcome 
by her magnificent management. He does not marry her: 
she marries him. He has.gulped the hook of his own bait- 
ing, and floundering and famishing ona foreign element, he 
is humiliated to know that what he took for.a savory morsel 
was but a bit of red flannel. 


Many men are managed into matrimony—more, indeed, 


thanare led by loye.. Manageras woman is constitutionally,’ 


she is, seldom.a mere manager, under connubial: provoca- 
tions, unless she has been duped and mistreated before. De- 
ceived.again. and.again, she is forsed:into:an attitude of self- 


defense, and this, by added rudeness ‘and: repercussion: 


‘made her. 


She does so quickly,and she addresses, herself, 


grows to be invasive. If she learns to despise a certain class 
of men, it is that class who have been her teachers. If her 
understanding of their set be unfavorable, it is because she 
has known none of a superior order. She is rarely rendered 
so skeptical or morose as to lose faith or feel bitterness to- 
ward men, when even one of m noble type has come to her. 
Rather she makes him the standard; through him she judges 
leniently and favorably of his kind. After Briseis had loved. 
Achilles she fancied the Greeks were all heroes. So much 
better for the Greeks; so much worse for Briesis. 


A scheming or intriguing woman is one of the most perni- 
cious and dangerous of her sex. She becomes a schemer or 
intriguer when her management has been deprived of its 
morality; when selfishness has usurped the place of con- 
science. She is shrewder, bolder, more resolute than many 
of our sex. She rises above herself in clearness and force of 
mind when she is no longer handicapped with ethics. Her 
thought is deeper, her penetration greater after she has 
locked up that troublesome ana conflicting organ, her heart. 
It is in this capacity that many men see and judge of her; 
regarding her abnormal as her normal relation ; unconscious 
or unmindful that she has been thrust by some injustice of 
theirs from her primal plane. .In such character she has 
been conspicuous in history; has figured at all capitals; has 
been atthe base of three-quarters of the whole world’s mis- 
chief. Manager of this sort, she has planned assassinations ; 
prompted tyrants to fresh encroachments and crimes; has 
caused pledges to be violated; has instigated bloody and. 
needless wars. 

Helen was of this pattern, and Homer and all his tuneful 
tribe have eternized her evil achievements. Charming hussy, 
what desperate pranks she played! After eloping with Paris 
from her husband Menelaus, and marrying Deiphobus, Pa- 
ris’ brother, when Achilles had slain her loyer, she appeased 
her first lord by introducing the Greeks, in their hour of vic- 
tory, to the chamber of her latest liege. They insured her a 
sanguinary divorce, and she returned to Sparta with Mene- 
laus, who lived happily with her until his death. He would 
seem to haye been superhumanly forgiving; but we do not 
know what plausible stories she told him. Of necessity, she 
managed him ingeniously; and we can conjecture what she 
said. In fact Menelaus was not the right man for Helen, 
who had accepted him as a sort of compromise. The wily 
Ulysses had advised that she should make her own election, 
and he had been one of her numerous suitors. It is notim- 
probable she was in love with him, and that she felt slighted 
by his apparent indifference... Therefore, woman-like, she 
chose Menelaus, for whom she did not care, because the 
man for whom she did care did not care enough for her. 
She must have been eloquent in explanations after Troy 
had fallen. She doubtless told her Spartan spouse how 
devotedly she had loved him duringall those painful 
years; how Paris had made her believe Menelaus had 
grown weary of her charms; how he took advantage of the 
delirium his words had caused, and bore her off while she 
was too weak and wild:to resist. Then she had not dared to 
return. Losing her lord, the world was lost. She had 
prayed to die; but the gods would not hear her prayers. 
Once in Troy, she was forced to remain. Day after day she 
had watched from afar the contending hosts, hoping to catch 
one glimpse of her deserted chief. She had. besought Minerva 
to give victory to the Greeks, that she might behold once 
more the partner of her choice, ask his forgiveness, and die 
in rapture at his feet.. Then Helen cast herself into Mene- 
laus arms, and shed such tears as would melt a heart of 
stone. He saw that face which had. seb the world in arms 
shining, with superadded loveliness, through its streaming 
sorrow, and heard the appealing voice, sweeter than the 
sweetest lute, of her who had slept upon His heart. ‘‘My 
deepest sin was in’so wildly loving thee, my lord, my hus- 
band, and my king.” Menelaus was human. Helen was ex- 
quisitely beautiful, and of managers the easy queen. He 


overlooked the past. He would have ‘overlooked it had she ¥ 


eloped with all of Priam’s descendants. She was lovely, and 
he loved her. She had erred grievously; but she begged for 
pardon with irresistible lips, and resolution-destroying tears. 
He believed all she said, and not a syllable was true. He 
would have given his life to save her apang, and she would 
have poisoned him with a kiss. She was a manager indeed, 
a very sorceress of sentiment. 

But let not Helen‘be wholly blamed! What she was, man 
Theseus had carried her off when she was but ten 
years of age, and had kept her captive until her brothers, 
Castor and Pollux, deliveredher, and restored her to Sparta. 
Certes, her early experience was not of a kind to yield ker 
trust, or to keep her true. Deiphobus and Menelaus paid the 


penalty of Theseus’ wrong. Thesus prospered—gained im- 


perishable glory—was made a demigod. Helen was driven 
jnto exile, and retiring to Rhodes, the queen of the island, 


Polyxo, because her husband had been slain in the Trojan 
war, caused her to be seized while bathing, bound to a tree,” 
.and strangled. There was a deal of human nature even in 


traditional antiquity. Theseus and Helen foreshadowed the 
destiny of man.and woman. As it was with them, it has 
been eyer since with the wronger and the wronged. 

Truth has two sides, and is not reached until both are seen. 
The great mass are capable of seeing but one, and to that 
they fix their faith. Exculpatory words might be spoken 
forthe Messalinas and Faustinas, forthe Gabrielle d'Estrees 
and Catherine de’ Medicis of the past, as well as for the 
designing demireps and adventuresses who kiss and sting,, 
who. palm, and.plot, in every capital of the Old World and 
in every city of the New. 

Young as the Republic «is, its CEER areithronged with 
managers, crafty as they are maculate. . Almost without ex- 
ception, they have grievances to redress against their com- 
mon foe. They redress Weni, too: 
weak, they find men weak also, and at. atime when their own 
weakness has bceu healed ‘bythe hardening of ‘the:heart, 
Undoing yields them ipower to ‘undo. .Caught in a snare, 
they: grow skillful to ,ensnare. They: manage man out/ofihis 
mind, and would- out«of ‘hisimorals, were not those:com- 


monly- lacking. ‘They become the false mirroriin which not 


If they have been:found . 
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he but his egotism is reflected. They elicit his confidence, 
and turn it to account. They fondle him with one hand, 


and filch from him with the other. They call him dearest, | 


and know him to be dunce. They pronounce’ him’ hero, 
though they have proved him hind. They troll for him in 
fresh waters, and he, greedy pike, feeling the barb, tries in 
vain to run away with the wheel. 


Man, sunk below his natural level, hates, and affects to| 


despise, the height where he has walked. Woman, fallen 
from her fair estate, looks ever back to it with longing and 
regretful eyes. He proclaims himself not worse than his 
fellows; endeavors to pull those above down to his flat. She 
admits her fault, deplores it; is glad there are women 
so` much better and more fortunate than she; strives to 
have hope for the future, and listens with bounding blood to 
every voice that. brings back to her the spotless past. Never 
does she quite renounce morality: humanity claims her to 
the last. Miserable, downtrodden, wholly forsaken, she 
looks up from the dross and the mire, and hears the lark of 
her love still singing at the gates of heaven. 


The genuine, the spontaneous managers, who have no pur- 
pose but management, and are ften unconscious of that, 
come nearer home, are familiar to our daily lives. They are 
our wives, sisters, sweethearts, friends. They take charge 
of us, fancying we are not fully able to take charge of our- 
selves. Every woman deeply interested in a man has some 
thing of the maternal feeling for him, just as he, in like con- 
dition, hag something of the paternal feeling for her. Cly- 
temnestra, erotic tigress that she was, had such attraction 
to Agamemnon, whom she slew, and to Algisthus, on whom 
she brought such terrible retribution. Catherine of Russia, 
fiery Amazon as she is shown, often regarded Soltikoff and 
Poniatowski as her sons. Half of woman’s management 
springs from this feeling—vyague, variable and undefined— 
inipeiling her to direct, arrange, superintend in whatever 
she deems her proper sphere. Next to being taken care of 
by man, she loves to take care of man; nor will she be de- 
prived of opportunity, which she will either find or make. 
She wants to be dependent, and to have others dependent on 
her. To lean and support are the bound and rebound of her 
being. One is her rest, the other is her activity: fluctuating 
between these, her contentment rises to the rim. 


Man relies far more than he is aware for comfort and hap- 
piness on woman's tact and management. He is so accus- 
tomed to these, that he is unconscious of their worth. They 
are so delicately concealed, and yet so ceaselessly exercised, 
that he enjoys their effect as he enjoys the light and atmos- 
phere. He seldom thinks how it would be with him were 
they withdrawn. He fails to appreciate what is so freely 
given. He may be reminded of them now and then; he may 
complain of intrusion or interference; but the frown is 
smoothed away by a gentle hand, the murmuring lips are 
stopped with a caress, and the management goes on. 

Home would not be home without woman’s management. 
It is the rhythm of Nature’s precious duality, the adjust- 
ment of spiritual irregularities. It comes when it is most 
needed; fits itself silently to its place. Man is saved by it 
from a hundred ills—from his arch enemy, himself. He 
knows how solitude preys upon him; how constant society 
of his own sex palls, and frequently repels. Even woman 
would weary him but for her management, whose fineness 
and fulness are proportioned to her sympathy and love. He 
enters her presence sullen and bitter, he knows not why. 
The demon is in possession—the demon that would bid him, 
if all his hopes of happiness lay in a erystal vase, to seize and 
dash it to pieces. She, sweet spirit of peace, smiles upon the 
clouded brow; prepares every trifle to his familiar liking; 
breathes all about her the aroma of gentleness and repose. 
No look or tone of tenderness from him. Coldness, stiffness, 
cruelty restrained, are in the possessed. Her smile grows 
brighter, her air more gracious, her form more radiant with 
soft regret. Such influence ig irresistible. The demon and 
the angel are opposed, and evil steadily retreats, as it always 
must in final field, before advancing good. Her arms are 
about his neck; her cheek against his breast; the old trite 
words are heard, which, fresh whenever spoken, in every 
language mean the same; and through the broken cloud the 
peaceful sky bends down, as if to bless. The man is still 
possessed, but possessed as Nature wills—with the gentle- 
ness and trust, the management and love of his sympathetic 
sister, his proper partner, his devoted friend. 


Management, at its truest and best, is as the Therapnean 
temple that the Spartans, after her deification, reared to 
Helen. It softens the manners, lends grace to the graceless, 
confers beauty on the plainest woman. 


JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE. 


FAITH IN YOU. . 
The world has.been to you, love, 
Most selfish and unkind; 
Friends many been untrue, loye— 
But, dearest, never mind, 
Still in the’path of Right, love, 
Your onward course pursue; 
"Tis morning after night, loye, 
T still have faith in you. 


Not wealth nor fame you’ve won, love, 
(You're happier thus, you’ll find), 

Your work has been well done, love, 
So, dearest, never mind. 

And if you’ve done your best, love, 
You've surely naught to rue; 

In sweet consent, then, rest, love— 
I still have faith in you. 


Do not rebel at fate, love, 
Her clouds are silyer-lined, 

The sun will shine, though late, love— 
Then, dearest, never mind. 

his heart will trust you still, loye, 
Whatever’others do, 

This heart foreyer will, love, 
Have boundless faith in you. 


SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
PEACE SOCIETY. ` 


The seventh anniversary of the Pennsylvania Peace So- 


ciety was beld at the Mercantile Library yesterday after- 


noon and last evening, Mrs. Lucretia Mott, Secretary. 

The report of the Executive Committee was read by Miss 
Lydia A. Schofield. The report states that the Constitutional 
Conyention had been petitioned to insert provisions striking 
out the clauses of the present constitution which relate to 
capital punishment, the maintenance of militia forces, the 
carrying on of war, and the exemption of persons who have 
conscientious scruples against it from bearing arms, provided 
they shall pay a certain tax. The Convention did not take 


any action upon the petition except to pass a clause that ‘‘the 


General Assembly may exempt from military service persons 
having conscientious scruples against bearing arms.” 

The Executive Committee has also, in conjunction with 
the International Peace Union, distributed five hundred me- 


morials to the Senate and House of Representatives that they |i 


second the movement inaugurated by the House of Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, and promulgated by the Queen, for 
conferring with the various governments of the world onthe 
subject of International arbitration. The report also ex- 
presses regret at the execution of the condemned Modocs, 
and states that such regret was intensified by the fact that 
the women and children were compelled to witness the tak- 
ing the lives of those nearest and dearest to them. There 
was reason to believe that the lives of two of these persons 
were spared through the intervention of the American 
Branch of the United Peace Union. 

The resolutions were adopted. 

The following officers were then elected: President, Lucre- 
tia Mott. Vice-Presidents, Alfred H. Love, John Longstreth, 
Dinah Mendenhall, R. W. M. Townsend, Elias H. Carson. 
Secretaries, Henry T. Child, M. D., Lydia A. Schofield. 
Treasurer, T. Elwood Chapman. Executive Committee, 
Mary Beans, T. Elwood Longshore, Francis Parker, Ellen 
M. Child, Ann Longstreth, Elizabeth P. Comly, Sarah T- 
Rogers, Charles W. Pierce, John M. Spear, Mary H. Child, 
Wm. Lloyd, Isaac Mendenhall, John A. Jolliday, Clayton B. 
Rogers, Caroline H. Spear and Mary S. Thorn. 

On motion, a letter was indited and ordered to be sent to 
Gen. Grant on Cuban matters, in which, while honoring the 
President for his interference there in behalf of humanity, 
it deprecates war with Spain. i 

We omit the resolutions, fourteen in number, and some- 
what long, in order to notice a paper written by John M. 
Spear, and read by Caroline Spear, recommending the for- 
mation of Courts of Conciliation composed of men and wo- 
men, whose duty shall be to arbitrate upon such matters as 
are subjects of litigation in the regular courts, and which may 
extend to various quarrels, disputes, domestic troubles, etc., 
which cannot be casily or speedily adjusted in court. 

Mr. Alfred H. Love and Mrs Lucretia Mott also spoke in 
favor of the Association using its influence in procuring 
work for the poor during the coming winter, and after some 
remarks on the effect which wars have in producing national 
debt, by Alfred H. Love, Gideon Frost and Levi H. J. oslin, 
the Association adjourned. 


[From Hull's Crucible.] 
MY CONFESSION. 


Will you allow me to state a case and ask a question of 
morals of Mrs. Woodhull’s most excited opponents. I am 
personally acquainted with two women of good mind and of 
the first respectability. Both failed to marry their first and 
truest love, and probably because society did not permit 
woman to directly make love to the other sex, both men 
married other women, 

One of these women, after the marriage of her lover, had 
an offer of marriage from a man whom she respected but did 
not specially love. The man was in very good circumstan- 
ces, and friends all advised her to marry him. Many said 
she was a fool if she did not accept. At length, mainly for 
the sake of a home, and also for a home for her nearly desti- 
tute parents, she consented. All Spiritualists declare this to 
be prostitution. It was selling the use of her sexual func- 
tions, for life, for a money consideration. It was nothing 
less. This is highly respectable. 

The other woman remained much more free, but occasion- 
ally gave the use of her sexual capacity toa wealthy man from 
the same motive—much-needed money. She, too, respected 
the man, but did not love him as a woman desires to love a 
husband, for which reason she declined to make a life-bar- 
gain with him, as did the other. This woman is still respect- 
ed, but only because her manner of life has not been known. 
Iknow it. This woman is a prostitute. Both women are 
more or less supported by prostitution. 

Both women help me from $5 to $10 a year. “The partaker 
is said to be as bad as the thief.” Here let me ask Bros. Hol- 
brook, Tuttle, Harris and such men one ‘question. Do I do 
wrong to accept the money from either or both of these 
women? Will Mrs. Woodhull’s most earnest opponents ex- 
cuse my extreme conscientiousness (?), and reply? Don’t 
fail! 5 AUSTIN KENT. 

STOCKHOLM, N. Y., Nov., 1873. 

P. S.—While so many of the Spiritualists are serious, they 
must allow me a little satire and fun. A.K. 


[From the New York Ledger.) 
MADE TO “SEE IT.” 

“TI can’t see it,” said Buffer. “ Nobody reads all these lit- 
tle advertisements. It’s preposterous to think it.” 

“ But,” said the editor, “ you read what interests you?’ 

oe Yes. ” 

“And if there’s anything that you particularly want you 
look for it?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, among the thousands upon thousands who help to 
make up this busy world of ours, everything that is printed 
isread. Sneeras you please, I do assure you that printer’s 
ink is the open sesame to all the business success,” 


And still Buffer couldn’t see it. He didn’t believe that one- 
half of those little crowded advertisements were ever read. 

“Suppose you try the experiment,” said the editor. “Just 
slip in an advertisement of the want of one of the most com- 
mon things in the world. For the sake of the test I will give 
it two insertions free. Two will be enough; and you may 
have it jammed into any out-of-the-way nook of my paper 
you shall select. Two insertions, of only two lines. Will 
you try it?” ER 

‘Buffer said of course he would try it.. And he selected. the 
place where he would haye it published—crowded in under 
the head of “ Wants.” And he waited and saw a proof of 
his advertisement, which appeared as follows: 


“Wanted.—A’ good house-dog; Apply to J. Buffer, 575 
Towser street, between the hours of 6 and 9 P. mM.” 


Buffer went away smiling and nodding. On the following 
morning he opened his paper, and after a deal of hunting:-he 
found his advertisement. At first it did not seem at all con- 
spicuous. Certainly so insignificant a paragraph, buried in 
such a wilderness of paragraphs, could) not attract notice. 
After a time, however, it began to look more’ noticeable to 
him. The more he looked atit the plainer it grew: Finally 
it glared at him from the closely-printed page. But that was 
because. he was the person particularly interested: Of course 
it would appear conspicuous to him. Butit could not ibe so 
to others. 

‘That evening Mr. Buffer was just sitting down to tea 
(Buffer was a plain, old-fashioned man, and took tea ab six) 
when his door-bell was rung. The servant announced that 
aman was at the door with a dog to sell. 

“Tell him I don’t want one.” 

Six times Buffer was interrupted while taking tea, by men, 
with dogs to sell. Buffer was a man who would not lie. 
He kad put his foot in, and he must take it out manfully. 
The twenty-third applicant was a small boy, with a girl in 
company, who hada ragged, dirty poodle for sale. Buffer 
bought the poodle of the boy, and immediately presented 
it to the girl, and then sent them off. 

To the next applicant he was able, truthfully, to answer, | 
“Don’t want any more; I’ve bought one.” 

The stream of callers continued until near ten o'clock, at 
which hour Buffer locked, up and turned..off.the gas. 

On the following évéening, as Buffer approached his house, 
he found a crowd assembled. He counted thirty-nine men 
and boys, each one of whom had a dog in tow. There 
were dogs of every grade, size and color, and growl and 
howl. Buffer addressed the motley multitude, and in- 
formed them that he had purchased a dog. 

“Then what d’yer advertise for?” 

And Buffer got his hat knocked over his eyes before he 
reached the sanctuary of his home. 

Never mind about the trials and tribulations of that 
night. Buffer had had no idea that there were so many 
dogs in existence. With the aid of three policemen he got 
through alive. On the next morning he visited his friend, 
the editor, and acknowledged the corn. The advertisement 
of “wanted ” was taken out, and in the most conspicuous 
place, and in glaring type, he advertised that he didn’t 
want any more dogs, And for this advertisement he paid; 
Then he went home and posted upon his door, ‘Gone into 
the country.” Then.he hired a special policeman to guard 
his property, and then he locked up and went, away with 
his family. l ; shih 

‘From that day Josephus Buffer has never been heard to 
express doubts concerning the efficacy. of printer’s ink; 
neither has he asked: ‘‘ Who reads advertisements?” 


LFrom, the Chamois. (Mo.) Leader] 
UNEASY SPIRIT. 


We are informed by John W. Glover, Esq., of some strange 
and remarkable occurrences at the residence of Rufus Bur- 
chard, Esq., on L’Ours Creek, about! twelve !miles west of 
Chamois. The first demonstration was made about a month 
ago, when Mr. Burchard and daughter were attending the 
Jefferson City fair. Frank Penit, Esq., who was engaged at 
Mr. B.'s house making sorghum ‘molasses, wasi suddenly 
startled by the falling of rocksupon the roofi' A strict séarch 
was made, but there was no human agency visible by which 
the rocks could haye been thrown. This rock-throwing con- 
tinued at intervals until Mr. Burchard’s return from the. 
fair. Then it ceased, and nothing unusual had occurred un- 
til the week before last, Mr. Burchard being again absent, 
this time serving on a jury at Linn. ‚Rocks were again 
thrown on the house, and on going out into yard the family 
could see no person about, but, to their surprise and con- 
sternation, saw the rocks gradually rise from the ground, 
and, after ascending a/sufficient’ height, drop down ‘on the 
roof! : i i 

Then the ghost, or spirit, or whatever it was, began, operas 
tions on the inside of the house. The pillows would sua- 
denly begin to move and drop. off the bed on to the floor, 
one pillow lying flat and the other standing erect upon it; 


then the bed-covering and the bed itself would follow, some- 
times falling in a confused heap, and at other times adjust- 
ing themselves upon the floor as neatly and in as perfect 
order as if “made up” by human hands. A Bible lying on 
a stand in the room repeatedly opened, scattering over the 
floor sundry Sunday-school ‘tickets deposited, between its 
leaves, and each time opening at exactly the same place, Viz., 
the 20th chapter of Ezekiel: 

This state of things continued until the family became so 
badly frightened as to send to Linn after Mr. Burchard, Ag 
soon as Mr. B. returned the demonstrations ceased. These 
strange proceedings have all occurred in the daytime and 
during Mr. Burchard’s absence from home. | At night eyery- 


thing was quiet and still about the house. As soon, how- 
ever, as the day began to break the demonstrations were 
renewed. 

A day or two ago the bedclothes were suddenly turned 
down, and, lying on the sheet, a piece of cardboard was dis- 
covered, upon which was written the words, ‘‘ These things . 
shall continue forever.” An examination’ revealed the fact 
that these words were. written in a hand exactly resembling 
that of Mr. Burchard’s first wife, he having been married., 
twice, and is new a widower. ; 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Hereafter all communications for the paper, whether 
business or otherwise, should be addressed to WooDHULL & 
CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY, box 3,791 New York City. Postal 
orders should also be made payable to Woodhull & Claflin. 
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OUR NEW EDITORIAL ROOMS. 


We have permanently located our editorial rooms at our 
residence, No. 3338 West Twenty-third street, where we will 
pe pleased tosee our friends. 

— HHO 


INDUSTRIAL JUSTICE. 


THE PROFIT-MAKING SYSTEM. 


An independent system of middlemen, or as they are nam- 
ed by caste, of merchants, who are more properly. hucksters, 
is an impossible accompaniment to equitable industrial ex- 
changes. The logic of such asystem is, that the carrier be- 
tween the producer and consumer becomes the owner of the 
products transported, upon which he fixes the prices at both 
ends of the route instead of remaining the carrier merely. 
The true relations of merchants to productive industry are 
the same as are those of money. They were designed to 
facilitate the exchange of commodities; and, consequently, 

_ instead. of «being fundamental to industry, simply are its 
needed agents. 

Another ‘proposition which is fundamental to industry is, 
that the producer is entitled to the extra products of his 
labor; and as a corollary to this, that there can be no equi- 
table ownership by anybody of anything produced by an- 
other, unless it be acquired by an equitable exchange for 
something that was produced by him. What it is necessary 
to arrive at is simple justice—such justice as nature renders 
in all departments with which man has nothing to do—and 
if this can be found, then it will become a duty that it be 
established as the rule of industrial intercourse. Nor 
should present circumstances that have been builded by a 
system utterly at variance with justice, indeed which have 
peen reared in defiance of it, have any modifying power 
over its inauguration. Equal and exact justice to every per- 
gon in the world is the demand that humanity is now mak- 
ing. j 

Now, under the above propositions, it is clear that the 
whole system of profits in the exchange of commodities be- 
tween producers and consumers is a perversion of the true 
uses of exchange, in the interests of the exchange and at 
the expense both of producer and consumer. As before re- 

- marked, the system, instead of performing its duty as an 
aid to exchanges, has become the master of them, determin- 
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ing not only the prices that the producer shall receive, but 
also that which the consumer shall pay, and thus subverts 
the entire industrial interest to its own ends. Its operators 
are they who speculate either to advance or lessen the prices 
of staples as the case may require, or as they desire to pur- 
chase or sell. ; 

They, not satisfied with their regular robbẹry in the shape 
of common profits, conceive and execute corners in all possible 
commodities, and rob the people of all their excess of produc- 
tions perhaps of all the robbery these persons are guilty of 
the most heinous. It matters not to them how many poor 
families are prevented from purchasing their usual allow- 
ance of food on account of its great advance in price, nor how 
many children suffer from cold on account of their parents’ 
inability to pay their price for coal. They are conscience- 
less; but so long as the system stands so long will there be 
individuals to take advantage of it, hence there is no method 
of relief except to change the system. 

But further, to illustrate its workings as involving a com- 
mon necessity of life: A ton of coal at the mines in Penn- 
sylvania costs, to mine, say one and a half dollars. (Now 
remember that coal is natural wealth, and belongs of right 
to all the people, and that therefore he who professes to own 
it has no just title to it, which aggravates the case by many 
degrees.) The real cost of transporting this coal to New York 
may perhaps reach another dollar, making its cost, laid 
down in that market, two and a half dollars. The con- 
sumer, however, is seldom able to purchase a ton of coal 
for less than seven dollars, and has often to pay ten and 
twelve, and sometimes as many as fifteen dollars. 

Now, upon the principles of equity, either the miner re- 
ceives four and a half dollars too little, or else the consumer 
has paid that sum too much. It doesnot matter which it is, 


in principle, since the consumer has parted with it while 
the miner has not received it. The consumer is entitled, by 
the rule of equity, to receive the coal at its cost of mining 
and transportation. To add any sum whatever to this 
amount is to virtually rob him of whatever that sum may be. 
In effect it is to him the same asif the merchant had sold 
him the coal at the cost price and had quietly put his hand 
in his pocket and stolen the remainder. It matters little 
what the method is that is used to obtain this money from 
the consumer. It may be called merchandising or what 
not. If it were denominated stealing 1t would make 1t no more 
heinous than if called by any other name. The means em- 
ployed do not so much matter. It is the results attained by 
which we must judge. By its fruits shall it be known, and 
the fruits of our present system, as shown in the above 
statement, are that the consumers of coal are robbed of from 
four to ten dollars upon every ton of coal they purchase. 
And what is true of coal is true also to a greater or less de- 
gree of every other article that enters into exchanges. 


Tt may be asked, however, what change can be made to 
remedy this outrage upon producers and consumers? How 
shall the system of exchanges be carried on, if not as now? 
In order to see this clearly we must go back to first princi- 
ples. Imagine two people living in a country apart from 
all others, one a farmer and the other a mechanic. The 
farmer raises everything upon which the two subsist, while 
the mechanic furnishes him tools and manufactures his raw 
materials. At first they merely exchange their products di- 
rect—potatoes and corn for plows and shovels. Afterward, 
finding themselves too busily engaged to give the required 
personal attention to this exchange, they engage an individ- 
ual to effect it for them, and pay him for the service ren- 
dered. Now this is the illustration of the whole system of 
true exchanges. Whatever methods are employed to effect 
it they are but aids or seconds to the principles who are the 
parties originally desiring the exchanges to be effected. The 
agent employed in effecting them has no right to. buy the 
products from each and hold them subject to enormously 
advanced rates, requiring double prices from the consumer 
while paying the producer only just rates. When reduced 
to this simple statement the principle becomes clear; and 
yet it is the same that underlies every exchange that was 
ever made and which appears to be so utterly uncompre- 
hended. 

Now, advance this system from. two individuals to two or 
more communities of producers and consumers. They 
should establish a common place of exchange, to which any 
may go with their products and receive in exchange what- 
ever they require, paying no profit whatever, and maintain- 
ing the system by a general tax. Advancing a step further 
onward to a representation of products, the communities 
would issue a currency upon the public faith which would 
be the circulating medium, with which the individuals might 
exchange their products at rates to be determined by their 
general cost. This would be virtually a public market sys- 
tem, in which all the products of the communities would be 
ageregated, and from which their individual members would 
obtain what they required from time to time. 

This system would leave all surplus wealth in the hands of 
its producers, instead of its being as it now is under our 
present system, aggregated in the hands of those who effect 


| the exchanges, and would do away entirely with our present 


methods of trade, which are carried on at such tremendous 
expense, and which support in unproductive employment so 
many thousands of citizens more than are really required to 
effect the exchange of products between producers and con- 


sumers. | 
The business of a Stewart is carried on at one fourth the 


or whether the sum is divided between them. Itis the same: 


expense that attends the same amount of business trans- 
acted by a hundred different establishments; and so again in 
regard to the concentration of all exchanges, being effected 
through great public markets, there would be a vast system 
of economy inaugurated, both as to common expense and to 
the number of individuals required to superviseand conduct 
them, the first of which would revert to the interests of the 
producers directly in the lessened cost of general exchanges, 
and the second of which would accrue to the interest of la- 
bor as a whole in lessening the necessary daily hours of toil 
by adding to the number of toilers. : 


Now how shall such a system apply to this country? Sim- 


ply and practically, thus: The system would be one of gen- 
eral public. interest and be maintained as a part of the gove 
ernmental organization. This, in turn, would compel the 
methods of transportations to be conducted by the public for 
the general welfare and at the expense of the public. The 
transportation of the wheat of say the West to the East is 
something of more than interest to the individual producer 
and consumer. It becomes & public need, because the me- 
chanic in the Hast depends upon the farmer in the West for 
his wheat, and the farmer upon him for his manufactured 
articles. Hence it isa great public need, without which so- 
ciety could not exist, that their products be transported from 
one to the other. And the general public, in maintaining a 
system of transportation at the public expense, would be re- 
quired merely to keep it in working order, and not as they 
now do, pay to individuals vast profits in the form of divi- 
dends on railroad stocks and discounts on railroad bonds. 
Nor would it require any more persons to conduct the sys- 
tem than are required now, nor would their pay be neces- 
sarily any larger. In such a method no Vanderbilts worth 
fifty millions dollars could arise. These vast aggregations 
would remain distributed among the people, while the power 
which they now exert over legislation by the means of their 
immense wealth would also remain with the people. 

The present system of railroads is the legitimate offspring 
of the present system of exchanges—indeed it is its neces- 
sary supplement, since, without it, the latter could not so 
well carry out its designs upon the people. Together, they 
form a method by which the people are annually taxed to 
the extent of not less than a thousand millions of dollars; 
first, in the profits made by merchants; second, by the em- 
ployment of a larger number of persons to conduct them: 
than would be required by a true system; and third, in the 
dividends, discounts and profits of railroad tariffs. It is 
upon the wealth of the producers not less than upon the 
necessities of the consumers that these systems flourish and 
grow rich and powerful; but their reign over the interests 
which they have subjugated to their control should be re- 
placed by a system naturally evolved from the first prin- 
ciple of exchange and as reauired by its absolute demands. 

Tn the coming convulsions that are to pass over and wipe 
out the many iniquitous things which have been saddled 
upon the people by the designing and the unscrupulous, and 
which are maintained merely to deprive them of their 
wealth, it will be necessary that the principles that underlie 
the true organization of society, especially in an industrial 
sense, should be well understood, so that when they shall 
have culminated they may be expeditiously replaced by the 
new and the true. 

Tt is because we feel that these convulsions are liable to 
break out any day that we are so earnest in urging upon 
our readers the principles of justice and equity that should 
regulate the intercourse between producers and consumers, 
as well as that they may see the infamous injustices to which 


they have so long remained in practical ignorance. We ` 


desire that the time shall soon come when labor shall have 
its full reward; when no person shall be able to make use 
of any existing method by which to virtually steal from 
another that which he has produced by his own toil, and 
when those who now absorb all the surplus wealth of labor 
shall be reduced to their legitimate spheres, as the paid ser- 
vants of the producers. 
—r 


LECTURES IN MICHIGAN. 
Victoria ©. Woodhull’s lecture engagements, so far as we 
are now able to announce them, are as follows: , 


Nore 


Bay City, Mich., . z EGAS 4 Dec. 6. 
St. Johns, “ ‘ 3 X ; 4 ARO 
Lowell, s AELA à $ A aO. 
Lansing, a gig ite 4 : : fells 
Jackson, S EPE í à x alas 
Dowagiac, “‘ i : : ESEG S IEL 


She has applications from various parts of the West, dates 


for which are not yet fixed. 
} Groen 


SOUL-SLAVERY. 


As an evidence of the kind of legislation we may expect 
when the Y. M. ©. A. succeed in placing their God or Gods 
in the Constitution of the United States, and also for the 
purpose of introducing a few remarks on the question of 
soul-slavery, we present to our readers the following item, 
which is taken from the N. Y. Sun, of the 27th ult.: 

« Atarecent meeting of the Presbyterian Synod of Cen- 
tral New York, held at Utica, a committee of ministers and 
givilians were appointed to co-operate with a committee rep- 
resenting the Methodists of the regiou in taking measures to 
abate the Oneida Community, which is regarded as an un- 
godly community.” 
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conquer Catholicism, must institute a broader base for hu- 
manity to stand on in these times. We boast that, by the 
education of the whole people in our common or public 
schools, we are overthrowing superstition; and the Catho- 
lic churches, by their action 1n instituting parochial schools 
in New York, appear to have felt the effects of the same, 
otherwise they would not desire to counteract our system. of 
public education. Let us advance still further, for we are 
on the right track, and recognize it to be our duty to feed 
and clothe, as well as to educate, all the children that need 
the aid of the State; and in the words of the great Nazarene, 
let our people say to all such, “‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” Surely, if they are good enough for their God, 
Protestants ought to recognize and act upon the fact that 
they are good enough for the State. 

But there are those who believe that, in overthrowing the 
legal marriage system, we should but open the floodgates to 
sexual erimes. In answer to such we would state, first, that 
we do not understand that ‘‘ acquiescence in copulation” is. 
a crime; if it be it is not mentioned in the decalogue. Adul- 
tery is, but that is copulation with a circumstance—a, cir- 
cumstance whose validity we dispute, inasmuch ag it cannot 
be established, except by the overthrow of personal sover- 
eignty. But if natural copulation be a crime, it is certainly 
the least of the sexual crimes. Therefore, in the present 
awfully diseased state of society, caused, we believe, mainly 
by the vain effort to suppress the natural affections, we will 
welcome it as the only counteracting influence that can be 
relied on to extinguish the greater, evils that now threaten 
the destruction of the human race. If the legal marriage 
system could exist without its base of prostitution (or the 
social outlawry of vast numbers of women who at least are 
no worse than their unpunished male associates, for it cer- 
tainly is less criminal to sell the body for bread than to pur- 
chase it for pleasure) it might have some claim to considera- 
tion. But it has none. In the bond and out of it, it is based 
on the subjection of woman to man’s lust. If the power be 
not used—as may be the case in some few instances—it re- 
dounds to the, credit of the man rather than to that of the 
law which demands the surrender of woman. Nor is the 
Gospel milder in the case of marriage, for the edict/of ; the 
bachelor Paul. is, “Wives, submit, yourselves to ‘your hus- 
bands;” which, by Christian women, is held -to'be the lan- 
guage of inspiration. Such, however, is no inspiration to 
us. We wish to see this and all other laws made by man on 
the subject abrogated, andthe full and just claim’ of woman 
to hold’ entire sway in the domain of the affections estab- 
lished-on the earth. When this is done we shall indeed ex- 
pect to behold, if not “a new heaven,” as the Scriptures 
promise, at least ‘‘a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteous 
ness.” 


It is not believed that any charge can be made against the 
Oneida Community, except that they do not follow in the 
mode of life which obtains among their fellow Christians, 
the Presbyterians and Methodists. For this crime, it will be 
perceived, they are to be “‘ abated,” if possible, because they 
are an “ungodly community.” What the precise meaning 
of the word ‘‘abate” (as applied by the priests) means, we 
do not understand. Priests have a singular method of using 
language. The eighty thousand Spaniards were possibly 
“ abated? who were burned at the stake. The Roman Church 
did not kill them—oh, no! it merely handed them over to 
“the secular arm;” that was all the Church did in the 
matter. 

We would really like to know what the Presbyterians and 
Methodists propose to do with their sisters and brethren of 
Oneida. Do they intend to make them believe in a gospel 
of force? Will they mallet Presbyterianism or Methodism 
into them by hard blows? They appear to be a content, in- 
offensive community; they do not seem to desire even to 
proselyte; they refuse outsiders who have no money. Happy 
in their system, they pass along pleasantly, which is more 
than can be said for many other systems. Why should they 
be “abated,” oh, sapient Christian legislators? But, dear 
friends, you have not yet the “abating” power; there is not 
strength enough in the bow. 

But enough is shown in this extract from the Sun to ex- 
hibit the animus that would rule in such churches, had they 
the power. | Protestants talk of the persecutions of the Ro- 
man Church, but whenever they had the opportunity Prot- 
estants have also persecuted their neighbors. It is not, how- 
ever, often, as in the case before us, when miserabie sections 
of Christianity, like the Presbyterians and Methodists above 
mentioned, exhibit their teeth to the world before they are 
able to bite. 
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MARRIAGE. 


Many Christians believe that this is a divinely-appointed 
institution—that is, that there is Scripture warrant ifor the 
religious ceremony which solemnizes the act of marriage. 
This is an error. There is no shred of evidence in the Bible 
to show that the services of a priest were required on the 
occasion. This is admitted by all commentators, from Cal- 
met, the greatest Catholic authority, down to Henry of 
Brooklyn. Others there are who believe that the position 
now held by the Roman Church, viz.: ‘‘that marriage is a 
sacrament,” has been maintained by it from time imme- 
morial. That also is a mistake. It is only three centuries 
old, dating from the compromise Council of Trent. Pre- 
vious to that there is testimony extant, in the admission of 
one of the popes, Alexander ITI., that a simple agreement 
between a man and a woman to live together constituted 
marriage. 

Social reformers, who advocate the doctrines of personal 
sovereignty, are usually represented as being opposed to 
marriage; but if by marriage is meant a soul and body union 
of two persons of different sexes, social reformers, as a rule, 
advocate such commingling. They recognize in it the only 
check to the sexual disorders of the age, and fearlessly assert 
that such disorders are mainly attributable to the separation 
of the sexes in youth, which has probably sprung from the 
celibacy of the clerical instructors of youth, as ordained by 
the Greek and Roman Catholic Churches. . As to the Protest- 
ant Churches, they are too polite to notice sexual: crimes, 
so the publie has gained little by the more natural status of 
their clergy. On all sides we have a right to charge our 
present state of sexual demoralization to the apathy, neglect 
and false education of the people by their, present religious 
instructors. : 

But if by ‘‘ marriage” is to be understood the legal, or 
legal and clerical bond which society demands that men and 
women should enter into previous to full union, we reject it 
altogether—first, because it is unnecessary, secondly, be- 
cause it is criminal. Unnecessary, because where true love 
exists no tie forged by the art of man can in any way add 
to its efficiency. No force can, by any possibility, break it; 
for, as Spiritualists, we believe that such a union is not 
pounded by this mundane sphere. When two human beings: 
are truly mated, and the three elements which constitute 
human perfection—physical, intellectual and moral—find 
their true affinities, there is no need of the presence of any 
law to keep such parties together; where they do not, it is 
petter for the parties, it is better for society, it 1s better for 
the rising generation that they should separate and seek 
their true mates elsewhere—Church or State to the contrary, 
notwithstanding. In the second place, it is criminal, be- 
cause it introduces an artificial system into the most delicate 
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AN APT ILLUSTRATION. 


Women, who do not perceive how marriage, cumbered 
and complicated as it is with human laws, operates on the 
female partner in the firm; and those who do not credit the 
necessity for its abrogation, as advocated by the WEEKLY, 
will probably be more ready to hearken to the teachings of 
a Catholic priest.on the subject. For these reasons we in- 
sert the following extract from a late oration of Father 
Burke on the subject of ‘‘Self Government for Ireland.” It 
is extracted from the columns of the Irish World, Novem- 
ber 23: ; 


“ Irishmen are not a distinct people. Weare a distinct 
race, if you like, but we are not amidst the people of Europe 
a nation or a people having a position or an individuality so 
to speak—distinct from others. We are not a nation among 
the nations of Europe. To illustrate this truth, let me take 
a drop of water from this glass vessel and hold it apart from 
the rest of the water; itis, while apart, a distinct thing in it- 
self, and complete in its state. But as soon as I unite it with 
the rest of the water in the cup it loses its character of being 
a single, complete, independent body—in a word, it is lost in 
the body of the water. with which it commingles. If the 
whole cup of water is poured into the river or sea, it loses its 
condition of completeness. In marriage one of the two con- 
tracting parties, who form a social union according to the 
laws of the church and society, loses the familyname. The 
wife is called by the name and title of her husband. Now, 
by the act of union Ireland is wedded to England. By that 
union our nation has, according to the teaching of philoso- 
phy and in the light of common sense, and in the judgment 
of enlightened people at home and abroad lost her claim to 
be, as she is at present, called a nation. Do you wish that 
she would continue so? [Cries of “No, no?”’] Well, then, if 
you are in earnest, become members of the Home Rule Asso- 
ciation. All men of learning and judgment admit that it is 
of all the natural relations—a system whose penalties are of Katee toe indepen dout raced ue toeh veng tuth en 

5 i e dependent; betterto be complete, to be self-supporting 
the sternest order—a sy gom Which has created and 18 Cre- | than not to be complete, or to be hanging at the skirt-tail 
ating innumerable hypocrites and liars, but which cannot, | of any other. This proposition is admitted to be true. Why 
consequently does not, add one iota to the virtue or the} should it not be true when applied to Ireland? For this sin- 
happiness of mankind. gle reason alone, if I had no other to influence me, I would 

But the sticklers for the legal marriage system base their | be for Home Rule.” 
defense of the same mainly upon the provision it makes for Yes; ‘‘ In marriage one of the two contracting parties loses 
the proper culture of the rising generation. This might be | the family name.” That itso, though why it should be so 
an argument were the world in a savage or semi-civilized | we cannot divine. If it be intended to destroy individual- 
state; but by our educational system we have recognized our ity, to render woman from her birth ready to accept a subor- 
duty to our children in one aspect, and it is but a small step | dinate rank to a man in the scale of creation, we believe it 


the father be a commoner the children are commoners, but 

if the father be a noble the children are noble also. It is 
exactly opposite in the case of a woman. The children of a 
slave follow the status of the mother, but if the mother be 
noble and not the father, she cannot confer nobility on her 
progeny—that is, ‘‘legal” nobility. ; 
Father Burke, it will be seen, also deplores that Ireland by 
being united to England (as a wife to her husband) has lost 
her claim to be called a nation. What does a woman lose 
under similar circumstances? Her claim to be called, in law, 
an individual. She is ‘‘ femme couvert”—a hidden woman. 
The difference between Father Burke and ourselves is—that. 
he deplores the condition in the case of Ireland, while we de- - 
plore it in all cases, especially that of woman. : Neverthe- 
less we are thankful that the great Irish orator has hit upon 
so apt an illustration as our present marriage system, by way 
of typifying the woes of his country. 
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ARTIFICIAL FAMINE, 


Si 


There have been different kinds of famines known upon 
this earth. War is a great creator of famine, sometimes 
nature fails and the earth refuses to yield her increase. But 
of late years, the art of man has created famine in various 
countries, and to that man has the right to object. If our 
system of political economy is in fault, as it is believed that 
it isin this instance and in others that will be quoted, it 
ought to go to the wall. But, probably the best way to air 
the subject, is it to show that it isin fault, in this matter. 
Well, then, let us look into the Irish famine, which carried 
off its millions in the year 1847. In that fatal period, his- 
tory tells us that all other crops were above the average, ex- 
cept that of the potatoes which was smitten with blight. A 
reasonable man would expect, that, ina country so prolific 
as Ireland, that would be of little consequence. It proved 
different! The oxen, the sheep, the hogs, the turkeys, the 
grain, the hay and the poultry went on their accustomed 
route to England, and left only the potatoe for the man who 
had raised them all. That was blighted and the result was, 
death by the million. 


What was the consequence? Why, that all nations had to 
contribute to the support of rich England’s poor. Like a 
surly beggar, the London Times complained, after receiving 
the world’s charity, from Europe, Asia, Africa and Ameri- 
ca, that it had not received enough. ` It measured the gifts 
of foreign nations by English contributions, and hinted that 
they fellshort of the mark. The Irish themselves at first re- 
fused to eat Indian meal, and hunger taught them that it 
was indeed good food for man, at least, sowe have been in- 


formed. In India, which also is under the beneficent sway 
of Great Britain, famines frequently occur, Asa rule the 
natives livejupoatrice, but they don’t seem to get enough of 
that. It isnot our belief that these famines are attributable 
to natural causes but to artificial. The fact is, the Irish 
peasant and the Indian ryot are too much tuled, as Arte- 
mus Ward would say, and the effect of too great care on the 
part of their rulers produces want in their communities. 

It is our belief that it is the same. with ourselves in the 
present crisis. The Wall and State street gentlemen have 
had the interests of our working. people too much at heart. 
They do not seek their own aggrandisement—oh no! They 
take too much care for the welfare of their poorer neighbors. 
In their earnest endeavors to find work in building Pacific 
Railroads, they have overrun the mark. What should 
workingmen learn from their error? Why this? That in 
all time future laborers should look to themselves for em- 
ployment and not seek it from others who know not the 
true interests of toilers. But to secure this position workers 
must attain power. Where? Why, in the State and National 
Legislatures which hold the keys of power. When they ob- 
tain that, and their numbers warrant us in stating that they 
have the numerical strength so to do, there will be no more 
artificial famines like the present in the United States. 


orm 


A WORD IN SEASON. 


The enemies of Spiritualism find pleasure, in noting the 
apparent division that lias taken place’ in our ranks since 
the Chicago Convention. But let them not rejoice too soon; 
for it is‘our belief that it is only an ephemeral ebullition that 
must soon—very soon—be allayed. People who are accus- 
tomed to search for the truth are not afraid of it when it is 


for us now to undertake the task of securing the material as | has largely succeeded in so doing. We might enlarge ‘on 


found; and of all people, Spiritualists are the least trammeled 
in their opinions by adhesion to antique errors. Let them 
only agitate the question of personal sovereignty—a right 
pertaining to all human beings—and no one need doubt but 
that eventually they will arrive at a correct conclusion. Te 
brave society without flinching, and to stand unblenched 
before the scorn of the world, was the duty of the early 
Christians eighteen hundred years ago: to abide by our con- 
victions, and te carry out our conclusions under similar 
circumstances, is the present duty of modern Spiritualists. 
Readers of history, who have traced the course of tha 
previous developments of religion among mankind, ar 
aware that, of all the arduous duties that pertain to mortal 
the most difficult (as well as the most costly) is to found o 
remodel the faith of a nation or of mankind. Itis no matte 
how peaceful soever the change proposed may be, it is sur 


well as the intellectual welfare of our little ones. To Prot-| this merging of the wife into the husband by, law but it is| to meet with the sternest opposition. It was so with Chris 
estants especially this argument ought to'be irresistible. The needless, It is on a par with another infamous law that ob-| tianity; it was so with Mohammedanism; and it will be 8 
base of Catholicism is “‘the enforced purity of the marriage | tains in most civilized nations, viz.: That honor follows the | with ‘Spiritualism. Wherever the lamb drinks, it will b 
relation,” and its unit is “the family.” We, if we would | male, and dishonor the female'side of the partnership, If | sure to muddy the water for the orthodox wolves, On th 
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part of conservative Spiritualists, it is certain that 


No crooking of the hinges of the knee, 
That thrift may follow fawning ” 

will serve their turn and permit them to establish a faith 
without a fight. Far better for them to accept the gage of 
battle, to stand right up to the mark, and defy the assaults 
of the enemy. There is a homely Scotch proverb which 
says, ‘‘ The redder ”—that is the pacificator—‘‘aye gets the 
worst of the fray;” and it will prove so nationally as well as 
individually. At present the battle seems to be between 
the radical element of Spiritualism and the religious world, 
with what are termed conservative Spiritualists either look- 
ing on with apathy, or aiding the common enemy. They 
will get no thanks from the world for their services in its 
cause. Regular soldiers, whether moral or physical, usually 
respect each other, but to cowboys and skinners they give 
no quarter. ; 


This article is written in order to deprecate strife in the 


ranks of the Spiritualists. We have foes enough without 
quarreling among ourselves. The grave questions to be de- 
cided must be settled by argument; calling names and 
scolding are worse than useless, they are mischievous. Our 
free platform has developed among us the ablest instructors, 


of both sexes, that the world has ever heard. Let them ex- | 


amine the difficulty, for they will not be muzzled, and give 
us the results. Let us weigh them calmly and pass judg- 
ment upon them, respecting those who differ from us in 
opinion. Above all things, let us never forget, whether we 
are phenomenal or practical Spiritualists, or both, that we 
are the advanced guard of the faith of the world; and being 
so, it is our duty to heed the advice given by Jacob to his 
brother Esau, viz.: ‘‘Let there be no strife, I pray thee, be- 
tween thee and me; nor between my herdsmen and thy 
herdsmen; for we are brethren.” 
At Erne, 


A CATHOLIC THANKSGIVING. 


If there be anything in our nation that is truly Christian— 
if there be anything that points back the world to the apos- 
tolic period when, as the Bible says, ‘‘ Neither said any man 
that the things that he possessed were his own, but they had 
all things common ”—that institution is our public schools. 
They blend and harmonize mankind, and teach the wealthy, 
by the strong hand of the State, their duty to the poor. It 
is no wonder that our people delight to honor them. If they 
are not perfect, they are a step toward perfection; they need 
improvement, and they will be improved at any cost, for 
who would be so base (outside of the Catholic Church) as to 
count pennies when they are demanded for the advance- 
ment of the children of the State? ‘Yet, in spite of all their 
manifold excellencies, and as a fitting subject to air in a day 
set apart for general jubilation, Father Lane, of St. James’ 
Church, thus attacked the public schools which the people 
delight to honor. The extract is from the N. Y. Herald of 
Nov. 28: 

“ Father Lake next denounced the public schools. He at 
once characterized them as pauper schools and godless. ‘If, 
he said, Catholic parents continue to send their children to 
the public schools, by the end of the century we will find our 
churches deserted, and fortunate indeed will we be if these 
very children whom we have ruined, intellectually and mor- 
ally, do not turn upon us, in just punishment of our sins, and 
tear down the sanctuaries of God, which have been raised 
with such infinite labor by our hands.” 

To an American who has made the tour of Catholic Eu- 
rope, the charge of pauperism, as applied to our public 
schools, will be amusing if not instructive. The shoals of 
beggars (clerical and lay) that infest Catholic countries, 
shrieking for alms for the love of our Lady or the blessed 
St. Lazarus, are specimens of human misery not lightly to be 
forgotten; and it is believed that the decently clad, cheerful 
children that crowd our public schools will, if they be pau 
pers, as Father Lane asserts, compare favorably, either phys- 
ically, intellectually or morally, with the lazzaroni of Catho- 
lic Naples. 

We notice in our exchanges that the Catholic bishops are 
getting to be very pronounced in their attacks against our 
public schools. Asa proof that this is so, we publish the 
following extract from the Detroit Union of Michigan: 

& From the pastoral of the Catholic Bishop of Detroit, pub- 
lished in yesterday’s Union, it is pretty evident that he has 
joined the clamorers for denominational education. He has 
ordered Catholic schools established in every parish, and even 
commands the refusal of the sacraments to those who seek 
education elsewhere.”’ 

In England, if an Episcopal State Church minister refuses 
the sacramental wine and bread to any applicant, he lays 
himself open to be tried for slander. Here it seems Catholic 
bishops can make the eucharist a club with which to demol- 
ish the institutions of the State. Verily, the thinking peo- 
ple of this country will soon begin to see that it will be 
necessary here to introduce the policy of the great German 

Bismarck, or at least to defend citizens against those who 
can see no better use for religion than to render it an instru- 
ment of oppression. 


(BL 
BOGUS CHRISTIANITY ALIAS SPIRITUALISM. 


Henry Ward Beecher, in his lecture lately delivered at 
Music Hall, Providence, R. T., is reported in the Providence 
Journal of November 22d to have made the following re- 
marks, which we hold to justify the heading above given: 


“Great wastes in society, also, are old, used-up institutions 
and cast-iron religions. They are an infliction on society. If 
men are to be broader in intellect, thought and culture, they 
must have institutions which will themselves expand suffi- 
ciently to adapt themselves to the increasing demands of 
the age. We have apostolic churches that no apostle would 
eyer dream he had seen before, could he now view them. 
It is supposed they are handed down in primitive form, and 
go on doing what they think is just, as the founders of the 

church did, because they call different things by old names; 
because they wrap themselves in disguises of custom. So 
with old theologies. They once had a reality. | Human 
knowledge has grown larger. Old formulas remain. Men 
are determined these fundamental and sound truths shall 
be held on to, and how is it done? By explanations, limita- 
tions and definitions. So they think they hold to the old 
formulas long after they have traveled out of them. Thus 
are laws kept in name long after their spirit and forms are 
gone.” ` 

No faith, save that of the Spiritualists, admits the doc- 
trine of progression. But, though other religionists do not 
admit it, they are compelled to practice it. There are five 
steps to Christianity itself, and probably each one of them 
was called in its time ‘‘a finality.” The first form of reli- 
gion mentioned in the Bible was that of Cain and Able,who 
offered sacrifice to the deity of fruits and flesh. No. 2 
occurred in the time of Seth—for in his days, the same 
book says, ‘‘men first began to call on the name of the 
Lord.” No.3 may be termed the patriarchal ereed; it was 
delivered to Noah, who in it was commanded ‘‘not to eat 
flesh with the blood thereof, which is the life thereof.” No 
4 was the Mosaic dispensation, or the religion of force. No. 
5 is the Christian dispensation, or the religion of love; that 
is, it ought to beso. All of these varieties were doubtless, in 
their day, foolishly termed, and believed to be, ‘‘finalities.” 
Henry Ward Beecher ought to know that Christianity does 
not admit. of improvement; if he wishes to join a progres- 
sive society he must join the Spiritualists; the first man be- 
gan to write our creed, and it is not finished yet, nor ever 
will be, at least this side of Jordan. 
oo 
A SPOT IN THE (TOLEDO) SUN. 


Can there be such a thing as too much liberty? Can 
“Free Land Relief” reformers be too free? It appears so, 
seeing that they have appropriated a short leader from 
Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly without crediting it to us. To 
make the matter worse, it is by them headed: ‘Take Par- 
ticular Notice: Principles, not Men,” in which sentiment 
we, of course, entirely concur, and recommend the ‘ Free: 
Land Relief” reformers to practice it when they do us the 
honor to reprint our thunder. 

See 


IN THE WEST. 


That our readers may acquire some adequate idea of the 
revolution that is sweeping over thé Western country, we 
continue to reproduce extracts from the several papers pub- 
lished where Mrs. Woodhull has been speaking: 

[From the Evening News, Detroit, November 17, 1873,] 


Cephas Lynn, Victoria C. Woodhull and Laura Cuppy 
Smith addressed an immense audience at St. Andrews Hall 
last evening. Hundreds were unable to gain admittance. 
The principal speech was made by Mrs. Woodhull, who re- 
ceived round after round of enthusiastic applause. Her lan- 
guage in regard to the sexual relations was plain, direct and 
forcible, and the ladies in the audience, of which there were 
a large number, seemed—if outward indications can be taken 
as a criterion—to indorse her views fully and heartily. Her 
argument was, that the sexual relations were. the great basis 
of society, and by a sickening mock-modesty, of which. pa- 
rents and preachers ought to be ashamed, the subject was 
hidden from the youth of the land, thus working incaleula- 
ble evils to their minds and bodies. 


[From the Detroit Union, November 17, 1873.] 
MRS. WOODHULL. 


A. tremendous audience greeted Mrs. Woodhull at St. An- 
drew’s Hall last night. Every inch of sitting and standing 
room was occupied. Her address consisted of a series of hits, 
some of them very pointed and some very powerful. She 
complained (very justly) of the fact that the editors of the 
morning papers all called on her to express their entire con- 
currence, personally, with her doctrines, and then either 
treated her with contempt or lied about her in their papers. 

She apologized for what she had said that might be con- 
strued into a lack of veneration for Christ. She was a relig- 
ious woman, and revered Him and His doctrines. But she 
despised the hypocrites who had His name forever on their 
lips, but had none of His principles in their hearts. She said 
it was a disgrace to the city that Mayor Moffat had to speak 
of the number of prostitutes living here. They must be de- 
bauched and prostituted by men. Men must be their part- 
ners in guilt. She would say to the ladies of Detroit, bat- 
ter down their doors. Say to them, ‘‘Our husbands, our 
brothers and our fathers have debauched you; those who are 
near and dear to us have injured you. Therefore, you are our 
sistérs, and we will stand by you.” ‘This, she said, would 
end prostitution. “ Your houses of ill-fame,’’ said she, “are 
not maintained by your young men and boys, but by your 
hoary-headed old sinners who haye become so; debauched 
that they have no natural passions left.” 

There was sensation for a moment among the gray-headed 
men. A dyer might haye done a good business with a light- 
ning article just then. 

She said she asked no man or woman about their past life. 
Her question was, How much of God have you left in you? 
What can you do now? 

There were a great many ladies present. ‘Her conversation 


eaten z en 


was very plain, but, not in any sense gross. She said, “To 
the pure all things are pure,” The most revolting thing in 
Nature is taken by the chemist, its elements analyzed and 
its purposes ascertained. ; 

But to the obscene mind everything is vulgar, because seen 
through vulgar eyes. 


After the lecture, hundreds of men and women crowded, 


round the stage to see and speak to her. One man claimed 
the attention of the audience to say it was the grandest thing 
he had seen during the Christian era. He didn’t say whether 
he had seen it surpassed during Pagan times or not. On the 
whole she was well pleased with her audience, and pleased 
them in return. 


lErom the Port Huron (Mich.) Commercial, November 16, 1873.) 

On Monday evening the people of this city will have an 
opportunity to see and hear the most eloquent woman of her 
time, and the most daring in the promulgation of her pecu- 
liar views. Mrs. Woodhull, of whom we have heard so 
much—whose utterances have shaken society to its founda- 
tions—will doubtless attract a large audience, who will be 
impelled by motives of curiosity, at least, if by nothing 
higher. Her lecture on this occasion, we believe, will touch 
lightly on the social problem, and will deal mainly with po- 
litical, financial and industrial topics. There is no doubt of 
her ability to deliver a fine lecture, and she is not the dragon 
in human shape that many of our readers may picture her. 
On the contrary, she is described by those who have seen 
and conversed with her, to be a slight, graceful woman, with 
refinement in her manner, and an intellectual face which 
can glow with enthusiasm and determination, or light up 
with the soft radiance of pathos and sympathy. Whatever 
may be the result of her labors, she unquestionably believes 
herself to be intrusted with a high and holy mission to bring 
happiness to the human race. She may be mistaken, or the 
world may be mistaken. There have been’ people whose 
teachings were even more unpopular with the world than 
hers, while they lived, who after death were cherished by 
the children of their persecutors in affectionate remem- 
brance. We would prefer not to be among the stone-throw- 
ers of this world. The most refined people of the country 
have listened to Mrs. Woodhall’s lectures. We hope our 
people will not be found lacking in the spirit which prompts 
men and women to hear before they pass judgment. 


[From th e Daily Democrat, Grand Rapids (Mich.), Nov. 23, 1873.) 
, MRS. WOODHULL’S LECTURE. 


Luce’s Hall was well filled last evening on the occasion of 
Mrs. Woodhull’s appearance, and among the audience we 
noticed a great many ladies. The lecturer appears to excel- 
lent advantage, has.a goed voice and handles the subject she 
undertakes without gloves. By this we do not by any means 
wish to be understood that she is vulgar, but on the contrary 
that she attacks the Political, Industrial aud Social abuses of 
the day in a fearless manner, and speaks her miud in regard 
to them in a way not to be misunderstood. She commenced 
by saying that it might appear presumptuous for a woman to 
appear before an audience in which there were so many men, 
but that she had found so much of which to complain that 
she could not longer hold her peace. In speaking of the cor- 
ruption in the present government, she said: ‘‘ When a Tam- 
many Ring converts millions of the public money to its own 
use, for charitable purposes, (?) and it is accounted of little 
significance; when. bypocrisy sits enthroned in the most 
popular churches, and the Christians, in a holy unity that 
was never known until now, seek to establish a Sectarian 
God, Christ and Bible in the organic law of the country, and 
are going to succeed; ina word, when everything that is false, 
corrupt and damnable runs riot at the expense of the hard- 
working, industrial masses, and is considered too respect- 
able to be inquired into by anybody that comes out of a Naz- 
areth; when all these things are, is it not time that a change 
come? Isit not time for this Babel (which we call govern- 
ment, and which is growing so high as to put its occupants 
beyond the reach of the people), to topple over and be buried 
in its own ruins?” 

Mrs. Woodhull then proceeded to speak especially of the 
wrongs of the, present system of government, sorting them out 
and condemning them in her own peculiar and forcible man- 
ner. ‘The'social question was thoroughly ventilated, yet in 
a way which could not be offensive to her hearers, although 
the langaage used was very plain and to the point. The 
speaker claimed that it was the province of every man and 
woman to examine these questions, and to discuss them 
freely and fairly was no more than their just right, taking no 
heed of the false modesty of the day, which excluded them 
from general conversation. 

On the whole we were favorably impressed with the lecture, 
although there were some deductions from facts stated that 
we did not feel like believing true. This, however, is not 
necessarily the opinion of all the audience, as we make no 
claim that Mrs.: Woodhull or any portion of her hearers are 
not as well entitled to their opinions as we are to ours. 

There were many fundamental truths presented which we 
could wish that the people at large were impressed with, and 
we trust that all who can will attend the lecture to-night. 


[fromthe Daily Democrat, Grand Rapids (Mich.), Nov. 25, 1873.) 
MRS. WOODHULL’S LECTURE. 


On Sunday evening Luce’s Hall contained the largest audi- 
ence that eyer assembled to hear a lesturer inthis city, 
while hundreds of people, mostly ladies (for the men man- 
aged to crowd in somehow), were obliged to go away. In 
fact there was fully enough went away to fill the hall up 
again. The speaker did as she had promised to do, call 
things by their right names, attacking in a fearless manner 
what she believed to be the abuses of the present social sys- 
tem. Her ideas on this subject are those of an extremist. 
She advocates free love, yet without promiscuousness, as we 
are aware many people, who have never heard her, think. 
Insher lecture Sunday night Mrs. Woodhull claimed that 
much of thei misery and crime of the day was due to the 
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present state of our marriage laws, and that a reform could 
only be made in this direction by a repeal of those laws, and 
a resort to the system of free love which she adyocated. She 
held that the discussion of these questions was emi- 
nently proper; that it affected the health and welfare of all, 
and as such deserved the earnest attention of every one. 
The aim of the lecturer was to give to both parties perfect 
freedom in the marriage relation. To let both be unrestrain- 
ed, either by law or sentiment, from dissolving such marri- 
ages as were uncongenial or inharmonious. What the result 
of such a course would be, we leave the reader to determine. 
Hardly a place we visited yesterday that we did not hear 
this wonderful woman discussed. 

There is much of good resulting from Mrs. Woodhull’s lec- 
ture, it sets people to thinking, thinking whether she spoke 
the truth or not. If she did, then, says the thinker, have I 
lived rightly? Ifshe didn’t, her words perhaps induce him 
to go home and treat with greater consideration the family 
he believed to be his own eternally. 


As there were a great many of our citizens who could not, 
and many who would not, hear the lecture, we copy the fol- 
lowing just description of her: “ When not engaged in 
speaking she has a sad and decidedly thoughtful expression, 
and in her general appearance what the French term spiri- 
tuelle. There is nothing masculine or sensual in her looks, 
and if she is the sensual, depraved woman that she is charg- 
ed withal, her whole physiognomy is a glaring lie. Her 
manners are refined and lady-like. When strangers are pre- 
sented to, her she treats them with a winning cordiality which 
at once sets them at ease. She is a good conversationalist, 
and never wearies one’ with worn-out platitudes, but is orig- 
jnal in her modes of expression, every now and then start- 
ling her auditors with some bold and novel proposition. She 
is apt to call things by their right names, and is guiltless,of 
prudery and sham modesty, but speaks out boldly what she 
thinks, and we should infer that she had adopted as her own 
the motto of the Knight of the Garter. <A close observer 
spending an hour in her company, and witnessing her greet- 
ings to one and another, speaking briefly to a dozen different 
persons, and perhaps on as many different topics, willreadily 
understand the secret of her wonderful power over both 
mon and women.” 


{From the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Hagle, November 24, 1873.) 
THE WOODHULL. 


HER LECTURES IN LUCH’S HALL ON SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 
EVENINGS. 

Malk of hard times, and a dry lecture season! Why, 
among the most successful of the course this season, and 
coming fairly up. with those of previous winters in point of 
patronage and an intelligent audience, was that of last Sat- 
urday evening in Luce’s Hall by Victoria C. Woodhull. It 
was entitled, ‘‘ Reformation or Revolution, which ?—or, Be- 
hind the Political Scenes.” The hall was well filled, nearly 
a ‘thousand persons being present, who listened with close 
and thoughtful attention to her remarks for nearly a full 
hour and a half. 


As for the matter of the lecture, it is perhaps sufficient to 
say that itis a declamation against the powers that be; the 
popular cant in a new form about corruption in high places, 
against the laws of the land in their regulation of social 
life, particularly the marriage institution as it now is, and 
an arraignment of wealth or of those who command wealth, 
as enemies of true republicanism and against the gov- 
ernment, as a conspiracy or combination of Church and 
State against the well-being of the great masses of the hum- 
pler and poorer citizens of the land. Her theory is that of 
disorganization to organize anew; tearing down the fabric of 
established institutions supposed to embody the best good of 
society as a unit, and building anew, upon the basis of the 
complete freedom of the individual, male and female— 
equality—communism. She preaches from the starting 
point, if we may so call it, of the Communists and levelers, 
the Internationalists—holding that the acquisition of great 
wealth in single hands is equivalent to the robbery of the 
masses whose toil creates the wealth. There seems to be 
little need to waste time in criticising either her theories or 
her logic, yet the fact that scores will listen to them and go 
away pronouncing them all sound, is not a flattering com- 
mentary upon the average of intellectual training, the power 
to think, to sift and analyze, and to separate the wheat from 
the superabundant chess and tares intermixed. 


On Sunday evening Mrs. Woodhull gave a lecture on “The 
Social Question,” which, to be plain about it, is with her the 
sexual question, or the marriage question. On this occasion 
the hall was literally crowded—seats, aisles and every inch 
of standing room, doorway and entrance-hall. Hundreds 
went away, unable to gain admittance. We hardly need re- 
peat that her doctrines on this subject are the most radical 
of the radical—F'ree Love in its broadest sense; which, how- 
ever, does not mean promiscuousness, as many people seem 


to insist that it should. The present system of legal mar- 


riage is the object of her special attack, and she charges upon 
the legal violations of and outrages against love, committed 
under cover of legal matrimony, the major portion of the 
unchasteness and misery and pollution existing outside of it. 
Tt was in this lecture that she minced no words, but, as she 
said, aimed to call things by their right names, and to hold 
up to sight moral ulcers, inside and outside of the marriage 
relation. The obscenity, she charged, was not in the subject, 
but in the bosoms of those who feared knowledge upon what 
she regarded as the most vital of ‘all subjects as affecting the 
welfare and the very life and health of all people. Briefly, 
the object of this lecture is to break down or abolish all laws 
which seek to control the sexes in their relations with each 
other, the marriage relations, to give to each absolute free- 
dom and° ¢qual independence, insisting that neither by law 
nor publi¢ opinion should any individual of either sex be 
held in unlovely or inharmonious relations with any indi- 
vidual of the other. Upon that the reader may draw his or 
her own:conclusions and moral. era ih i 


Pethaps many readers of the Hagle, who have not seen ker, 


would like a personal description of Victoria ©. Woodhull. 
She is about thirty-five years of age, of medium height, has a 
good form, stands erect and firm, regular and not unpleasing 
features, deep blue eyes with a changeable expression; a lit- 
tle pale in’ complexion, except when roused in conversation 
or in public speaking, when there comes a lively flush upon 
her cheeks; hair light brown, worn short, and carelessly ar- 
ranged; and with a facial expression and form of forehead 
indicating great earnestness, strength of purpose, and more 
than ordinary intellectual training and mental power. 


Mrs. Woodhull has a pleasant voice, and ordinarily speaks 
with deliberation, enunciating clearly and distinctly, and 
making herself heard by all in a large audience without any 
appearance of exhaustive or strained effort. She is very. 
pointed and often personal in her speeches, and, to, use a pu- 
gilistic simile, ‘hits below the belt.” She is merciless— 
sparing neither friend nor foe; truth, as she claims, is what 
she is seeking, no matter where it may lead, or how many 
previously-accepted opinions, or former friends and asso- 
ciates are sacrificed. Nothing is sacred or inviolate with her 
if it stands in the way she has marked out, She says: 
“Wherever I find a social carbunole I shall plunge my surgi- 
cal knife of reform into it, up to the hilt.” 


As it regards consequences personal to herself, she de- 
clares she never takes them into the account; she may 
be shut up in prison or even led to the stake, but she will not 
turn a hair’s breadth to the right or left from the course 
marked out for her own conscience and the teachings of 
her guardian spirit. Ina recent speech in Chicago she said: 
“J am charged with seeking notoriety, but who among you 
would accept my notoriety and pay a tithe of its cost to me? 
Driven from my former beautiful home, reduced from afiiu- 


ence to want, my business broken up and destroyed, dragged 


from one jail to another, and in a short time am again to 
be arraigned before the courts and stand trial for telling 
the truth. I have been smeared all over with the most op- 
probrious epithets and the vilest names; am stigmatized as 
a bawd and blackmailer. Now, until you are ready to accept 
my notoriety, with its conditions—to suffer what I have suf- 
fered and am yet to suffer—do not dare to impugn my mo- 
tives. As to your approval or dissent, your applause or your 
curses, they have not a feather’s weight with me; I am set 


without fear or favor.” 


[from the Journal, Hart, Mich.) 
MRS. WOODHULL IN WESTERN MICHIGAN. 


Mrs. Woodhull, who has produced such an uproar in the 
East by her publication of the Beecher scandal, and all over 
the country by her peculiar social theories, spoke in Grand 
Rapids on last Saturday and Sunday evenings to crowded 
houses, and on Monday evening at Muskegon. Her new and 
almost startling doctrines were listened to with respectful 
and absorbed attention, and she was frequently greeted with 
applause. She so dexterously weaves her statements and ar- 


conyiction to her revolutionary ideas than the public who 
have only casually heard of her conceive of. Whether her 
doctrines are pernicious and horrid, as the public mind first 
receives them, or whether they are pure, redeeming, exalted 
and saving from moral, social and physical death, as she terms 
them, one thing is certain, she ig a woman of remarkable 
power, and sheis multiplying devotees by thousands and 
tens of thousands more than the outside public will generally 
believe. Where she would have been hooted down one year 
ago, she is now received with enthusiasm. 


[From the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Democrat, Nov. 24, 18%3.] 

GREAT MINDS OFTEN THINK ALIKE.—‘ Our financial sys- 
tem is rotten to the core.”’ 

“Our government is a failure.” V.C. WooDHULL, 
At Luce’s Hall, Saturday evening, Nov. 22. 

“ Our financial system is rotten to the core.”’ 

“ Our government is a failure,” 

Ruy. J. MORGAN SMITH. 

Sunday morning, Noy. 23. 


rom the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Bagle, Nov. 24, 1873.) 

Tun FRUIT or THAT TREE.—By the newspaper notices 
last week of Victoria Woodhull, Rev. J. Morgan Smith was 
“reminded of a little story,” which he procured published 
in a Sunday morning paper, as follows: 

“And when the woman saw that the tree was good for 
food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be 
desired to make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof and 
did eat, and gave also to her husband with her, and he did 
eat, and the eyes of both of them were opened.” 

There wasa great crowd gathered at Luce’s Hall, packing 
it almost to suffocation, on Sunday evening, of persons eager 
to see and hear the modern Hve and judge for themselves 
concerning the virtues of her ‘‘ eye opener.” 

— Om 
[From Huit’s Crucible.) 
THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMAN. 
BY AUSTIN KENT. 

The emancipation of woman is the, most important ques- 
tion before us. Her right to the ballot is clear, but of small 
value in comparison to. her right to herself; especially her 
right to the control of her womanly functions. Marriage as 
it is, is more or less despotism. The legal ownership of one 
person by another is the most absolute despotism—is slavery. 
Give woman absolute freedom, and for a time it must make 
her condition worse. Great changes generally cause an im- 
mediate increase of suffering. Wars—physical, mental and 
moral—cause suffering. But all these, if for a good object, 
must ultimate in vastly more good. Any way, there is no 
rest for the race on this planet. When we think we are 
standing and holding what we have gained, we are really 
going backward. The atmosphere is only kept clear by 
continued agitation. In the same way is freedom gained 
and saved. + a ahah dude ; 


apart for a high and sacred duty, and I shall perform it 


guments together that she causes much more of consent and 


One thing is clear; If our race. is ever to. be improved and 


much elevated, it ‘must be through’ the emancipation of 
woman. Nothing short of this will do it. This, if anything, 
will doit. Holding the race under law, under control, will 


never produce real men and women; will never make any- 


body perfect. Laws are necessary to protect the rights of 
the weak. 


Forty years ago I said: “ Our Republic or slavery must go 
down.” I now prophecy that we must secure to woman the 
freedom I have indicated, or lose much of ‘the freedom we 
have gained during the last hundred years. We must dig 
deeper and lay freedom on a better foundation, or despotism 
will undermine it. The American mind is aroused, and must 
move rapidly toward despotism or freedom. Which shall it 
be? All Radicals, Thfidels, Spiritualists and Irreligionists 
shout alike for freedom. But have one-tenth of these counted 
the cost of the coming struggle? 

When Garrison proclaimed immediate emancipation for 
the slave, many tried to stand at the half-way house of ‘‘no 
more extension of slavery, gradual emancipation,” and 
fought both ways. While many, even at the North, were 
staunch pro-slavery, in the final test there were but two 
parties. All must choose sides. Men who had hated Mr. 
Garrison for almost a lifetime, now fought well on the 
Northern side, and marched to the tune of “‘ John Brown.” 
So it must be in the coming struggle. The North united, 
not to free the negro, but to save themselves. As to what is 
before us, I think it doubtful if half the radicals consent to 
take the true ground till our Republic has gone down. But, 
against present appearances, I will hope that some of the 
best minds, who are now urging the ballot for woman, while 
they repudiate as heresy her absolute conjugal freedom, will 
see their error and unite with us. They must see it is this 
or nothing. 

Here let me ask my most radical brothers: Are, you all 
ready for the final test? Garrisonians alone could never 
have freed the slave. Few of them ever |led in the final 
struggle. Noyes, Barry, Andrews, Kent and those on their 
plane, of the old guard, and Woodhull and Hull, with their 
comrades of the new, can never alone emancipate woman. 
Nor can these, with all they may gain from the conservative 
ranks, do it. 


We must welcome the harlots to our ranks as the North 
did the negro. It is highly proper that we should'do this. 
We made the black man a slave. We have made many wo- 
men prostitutes. Our ‘‘ white” boys did not like to fight by 
the side of the “damned nigger.” Many of them got well 
over this: Now, my most radical brothers and sisters, are 
you allready to join hands and to lead. Ah! to be led, it 
may be, by a harlot, a prostitute, in this war against the 
despotism in marriage? We shall see. 


Since writing the foregoing, I learn from the WEEKLY, 
that Mrs. Woodhull and Tennie were charged in the late 
convention in Chicago with supporting their paper, more or 
less, by prostitution. Be itso; Iam sorry for the necessity. 
All women who marry for a home or for property are pros- 
titutes. Some of the best women do this; I am sorry it is 
ever necessary. Rich men will not furnish their wives means 
to carry on the war for woman’s emancipation, nor will they 
or society give woman an equal chance to earnit. If any 
comparatively free woman has a lover who will do this, I will 
not judge or stone her if she accepts it. Iam sorry—sorry 
for the necessity. But such prostitution, in itself, is light in 
comparison with the enforced prostitution of millions of wo- 
men in respectable marriage. ‘ 

Society, inits damning injustice, urges all women to marry 
only for love, while it counts it a disgrace if she reveals her 
love tothe other sex. Infamous nonsense. 

But why are Americans, Christians or infidels, so sensitive 
on these subjects? Jesus, the Christian’s god-man or man- 
god, came into the world in a disorderly manner, and with- 
out sanction of law. His mother was worshiped. 

Our late infidel President, Abraham Lincoln, who did so 
much for our country and the slaves, was a bastard. ‘The 
great and noble Farragut was illegitimate. Let me tell men 
who are interested in such matters, that I think Jesus, Lin- 
coln, Farragut, Fessenden, Chase, aud such men, with their 
mothers, good enough and respectable enough to enter the 
war for woman’s emancipation. No sane man, .who has 
read all the evidences, can now doubt as to Mr. Beecher’s 
past life; yet, to-day, he is the most popular man; in Amer- 
ica. 

Many of Mrs. Woodhull’s most bitter Spiritualist oppon- 
ents court and fawn upon him—while they curse Moses Hull. 
I need not write what this proves! Let radicals, as far as 
able, see that they make prostitution unneccessary. Ire-ask 
—why are you so sensitive as to woman’s morals? You 
are ready to unite with men of the same stamp in most any 
capacity. The fact is, very few radicals are half saved from 
this unjust prejudice against women, 

The churches, as organized bodies, are out and out prosti- 
tutes. I know what I write. They will take in a known 
adulterer, if he has money to spend freely for the society. In 
such cases, they prefer that theadultery be not too generally 
known. We Americans are always ready to pay a heavy 
premium on hypocrisy. The sin of Moses Hull was in tell- 
ing the truth of himself. “He was a fool for telling it.” 
Our ideas of crime are peculiar. Ifa boy steals a jack-knife, 
we send him toa House of Correction for six months.’ If a 
man steals a few or many thousand dollars, we send him to 
Congress where he can spend it in supporting a mistress; or 
more often the government supports her for him. This is 
not slander, but true common history. As a rule, itis the 
worst characters—both in and out of marriage—who make 
the greatest’ ado about loose morals, as it is generally the 
greatest thief who first cries thief. The prospect before our 
country is not flattering. I return from this digression. 
Radical brothers, are you ready to meet the cost in every 
sense, in what can be a successful struggle for’woman’s 
emancipation? I invite candid criticism of this'article. No 
other, i : MSPOLT LD of 
STOCKHOLM, N, Y., Oct., 1873 
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SPIRITUALISTIC. 


The New Jersey State Association of Spiritualists and 
Friends of Progress met, according to adjournment and pur- 
suant to the call of the officers in Library Hall, Newark, 
N. J., Saturday, Nov. 22, 1873. The sessions opened at 10 
o'clock A. M., with seventy delegates present. The Presi- 
dent, Dr. L. K. Coonley, welcomed those present with a few 
congratulatory remarks, and opened the Convention with a 
short address. 

Prof. R. W. Hume, of N. Y., followed with remarks of a 
congratulatory character. j 

In the afternoon the President made the following report: 

Friends and co-laborers in the cause of universal happiness 
—It is now a little over seven years since this State society 
was organized in Vineland, May, 1866. By reference to the 
proceedings, I find that the society held no meeting until 
Feb. 16, 1870. That meeting was in Camden. From that 
time to Noy. 29, 1871, the society proper held no meetings; 
put by direction of the President, assisted by Dr. H. T. 
Child, of Philadelphia, several lectures were given and circles 
held in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

At the last-named date I was chosen President, and Mrs. 
Ellen Dickinson, of Vineland, Secretary. We called a meet- 
ing of the ex-committee in Vineland, in Jan., 1872. At that 
meeting of the committee the system of quarterly conven- 
tions was recommended, and the President and Secretary 
authorized to make all suitable arrangements to consummate 
the same. During that year we held conventions in Feb- 
ruary, at Camden; in May, at Jersey City; in August, at At- 
lanta City, and the annual meeting in New Brunswick, Nov. 
28 and 24, 1872. 

The next convention was held in Newark, Feb. 22 and 23, 
1873, and, by vote, continued on the 24th, with everybody 
apparently well pleased. At that convention Secretary D. 
J. Stansberry was elected, the quarterly system continued, 
and the President reappointed agent to manage affairs on 
the same terms as previously agreed upon; and in that Secre- 
tary I have found a faithful and most excellent co-worker. 

I herewith trauscribe briefs from the constitution, organic 
act and resolutions adopted through the series of conven- 
tions held by this association, which, I think, will give you 
the standard claimed with reference to the revolutionary 
issues of the times. 

First, Art. 2 and 3 of Constitution, adopted May, 1866, and 
readopted Feb., 1870: 

“The object of this society shall be the dissemination of 
light and truth in regard to all subjects pertaining to the 
welfare of humanity, by such means as may be adjudged 
best.” } 

‘ All persons in this or other States who feel interested in 
this society are invited to become members thereof.”’ 

At the convention of May, 1866: 

“& Resolued—That as all religious societies, however free at 
first, tend to sectarianism, as a preventive therefor this or- 
ganization should ever provide for, and insist upon, liberty 
of speech and a just criticism of State measures, social cus- 
toms and religious institutions. * * * Spiritualists must 
be firm for free thought and free speech, or they will grow 
into oppression.”’ 

At the February Convention, 1870, it was declared that 
‘« No dictation over speech, over thought, over action,” is a 
fundamental proposition. 

At the Convention held in Camden, November 29, 1871— 
introduced by Dr. H. T. Child, as chairman of business com- 
mittee: ; 

“ Resolved, That we demand free speech, a free press, and 
the right to proclaim the truth to all mankind as we believe 
it is adapted to their needs. 

Resolved, that the rights of man, as expressed by the 
fathers of the republic in the Declaration of Independence, 
are as inalienable to the female as to the male, and should be 
as sacredly maintained. 

And another: “To be kind to animals as well as human 
pbeings.’’ : 

At, the Convention in this city last February: 

* * x “That we will defend the common rights of hu- 
manity in a manner befitting the seriousness and magnitude 
of the objects involved.’’ 

By these statements and transcripts, it will be seen that 
the objects and purposes of the New Jersey State Convoca- 
tion of Spiritualists and Friends of Progress have never been 
limited in its membership to State lines, nor to that which 
only sees or hears the ghost of some departed human being; 
and we must recognize the fact that we live in an eventful 
age, with Freedom and Despotism in a death struggle, and 
our every word and act must be in favor of the one or the 
other. 


Man’s capability for self-control is the base on which our 
forefathers founded our nationality; but until the enfran- 
chisement of the slaves emancipated by the late rebeliion, 
millions of mem were not, included in the Declaration of 
1776! And to-day, notwithstanding the law-making powers 
have declared “ that all citizens”. of the United States are 
entitled to equal privileges, yet the * officials” contrive to 
decide that women are not included in the contract; and 
consequently, they are imprisoned and made to submit to 
degradation and abuse, to which men are not subject by law 
or custom! 

It is alamentable fact that the classes of humanity called 
“ Ohristian,”’ or ‘‘ civilized,” are woefully demoralized; or, 
in other words, the education and spiritual association, as 
outwrought to-day, have apparently no healthful influences 
on the morals of mankind. 

The causes of this unfortunate condition may not be 
equally visible to all; but to me they seem plainly the re- 
sults of that theological teaching which for the last fifteen 
centuries has been, and still is, declaring as the base of edu- 
cation, ‘‘That nature is not trustworthy; humanity thor- 
oughly vile; and God deficient, or unwilling, in wisdom and 
power, to control the elements of His own creation.” And 
as a consequence, duplicity, hypocrisy and tyranny, haye 
usurped the realm of truth, love and justice. From all of 


which abominations, may the angels and a better education 
and practice, good Lord, deliver us. 

Mrs. E. R. T. Trego, of Philadelphia, being controlled, 
spoke as follows on “‘ The rights of the people:” 

The cry is coming'up from all the departments of life for 
more light—from all people for the bread of life—from the 
oppressed under the bondage of creeds, for freedom. Free- 
dom for all will come sooner or later; if not in this life, in 
the world to come; but we hope to be able by our influences 
here to bring light and freedom for all. 

Mrs. Abby N. Burnham said: 

We mediums are expected to be ready at all times to 
give forth the expressions of the spirit world under any and 
all conditions. She then requested those wishing te have 
their character read to stand up. About a dozen persons 
arose, and the speaker delineated their peculiarities respect- 
ively with great fluency and very much to the interest of the 
audience. - 

Mrs. Trego followed, saying: 

We have all been taught to believe in angels—in their 
guardianship—and we Spiritualists to-day realize more than 
all others the beauties of spirit communion. 

Prof. R. W. Hume, being introduced, said: 

You have listened tosome of the phenomenal phases of 
Spiritualism, but the age of practicality ig advancing fast 
upon us, and we must now goto work for the reformation 
of the world. Those who are becoming convinced of the 
truth of spirit return must not settle down to take their 
ease, but go on to the new development and the higher 
phases of Spiritualism that are dawning upon us. The 
speaker here entered into an extended comparison of the 
truths of Spiritualism with the errors of Protestantism and 
Catholicism, drawing largely from the history of the past 
and present. It was a lengthy and learned address to which 
deep attention was paid. 

The President closed the meeting with some very enthusi- 
astic remarks on the duties of Spiritualists. 


SATURDAY EVENING, 7 o'clock. 

After an invocation by Mrs. Abby N. Burnham, Miss Anna 
M. Middlebrook was introduced for a ten-minute speech, and 
in that time said more truth than most speakers usually say 
in an hour’s discourse. 

Mrs. Burnham then read a poem, and gave further expla- 
nation of her favorite subject—Psychometry; after which 
she read characters of several persons in the audience with- 
out any hesitation and with remarkable fluency, told each 
one of his or her peculiarities. All of these readily admitted 
that she told them right. Some had yery amusing peculi- 
arities, and the lady created considerable laughter by her 
witty style of exposing them. 

James M. Peebles was then introduced and proceeded to 
deliver a lecture on ‘Spiritualism in this and other coun- 
tries,” giving a most interesting account of his recent tour 
around the world, which was full of interest. 

SUNDAY, 10 A. m. 

The meeting opened with some stirring remarks by Presi- 
dent Coonley on the situation. He made an earnest appeal 
to all Spiritualists to unite on a higher and more advanced 
plane of action. 

Mr. Atkinson, of Philadelphia, indorsed the remarks of 
the President, and expressed himself in favor of free speech 
and a free platform. He indorsed Mrs. Woodhull because 
of her fearless advocacy of her ideas of truth. He was only 
afraid WooDHULL & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY would become too 
tame in order to become popular. Herein was danger. He 
would support free speech wherever it appeared to the 
utmost of his ability. 

G. C. Stewart took exceptions to the previous speakers, 
and was opposed to a free platform in the broadest sense, and 
he denied the Woodhull WEEKLY to be a free paper, as they 
had neglected to insert an article he had prepared. He con- 
tinued at some length, and denounced the social party in 
the strongest terms. 

Mr. Atkinson replied with equal vigor in favor of truth 
and free speech, wherever it appeared, on any subject. 

Mrs. Trego followed, under inspiration, in a eulogy of Mrs. 
Woodhull and the WEEKLY. 

Mr. Kenyon said he was not a Spiritualist, and feared the 
wrangling in conventions would not add materially to the 
interest. 

The President explained the wrangling to come from the 
angularities of our natures, and only aided to higher devel- 
opments. 

Miss Anna M. Middlebrook spoke of the necessity of the 
agitation and discussion of all reforms in order to arrive at 
the truth—after which the meeting adjourned. 


i SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 2 P. M. 
The meeting opened with invocation by Mrs. Abby 
Burnham. 

Mrs. Anna Middlebrook followed with a chapter of her 
experience, which was related with her usual thrilling elo- 
quence. 

Prof. R. W. Hume then proceeded to discuss the ** Labor 
question ” from a Spiritualistic standpoint. He spoke at con- 
siderable length, taking the broadest view of the labor ques- 
tion, and backing up his statements with statistics from an- 
cient aid modern history. 

Committee on Nominations handed in the following 
names for officers for the ensuing year, which, on motion, 
were adopted and all unanimously elected by acclamation: 

President, L. K. Coonley, Vineland; First Vice-President, 
Julia Fellows, Vineland; Second Vice-President, J. R. Mc- 
Curdy, of Camden; Secretary, D. J. Stansbery, Newark; 
Treasurer, G. W. Hall, Newark. 


_ Committee on Resolutions presented the following, which 
were unanimously adopted without debate: 

Resolved, That, as Spiritualists, we recognize and rejoice 
in the new and progressive developments of the faith of hu- 
manity termed “Spiritualism ;” that we hail with delight 
the steady and unparalleled advance it has made among the 
peoples of the earth. 

Resolved, That we honor all earnest workers who are de- 
yeloping the science of Spiritualism; whether they are en- 


gaged in examining and illustrating its phenominal or its 
practical phase, both of which we believe will prove adyan- 
tageous to our race; and, furthermore, that the ultimate 
value of Spiritualism on the earth plane consists in its capa- 
city to improve mankind—physically, intellectually and 
morally. 

Resolved—That the proper development of all Spiritualists 
consists in their earnest endeavor to advance the best in- 
terests of their fellow mortals; and, feeling that, we con- 
demn the meaner desires for gain, or fame, or power when- 
soever they interfere with the former, which is the prime 
duty of all human beings. 

Fesolved—That we recommend greater attention to organ- 
ization, but demand that whatever plan of organization may 
be adopted to aid the advance of Spiritualism, it must be 
based on the recognition of the equality of mankind; inas- 
much as we recognize in every human being, female and 
male, a priest of our order, whose right and duty it is to ad- 
mit all brethren and sisters as equals, but none as superiors; 
that while we recognize. the right of all to be instructors and 
teachers, subject to the will of the people, we do not admit 
the claim of any individual, or body of individuals, to author- 
ize or sanction special instructors among us. 

Resolved—That we respectfully and lovingly return our 
thanks to the delegates to the Chicago Convention, and 
those of New Jersey in particular, for the efficient manner 
in which they there discharged their delicate and difficult 
duties; and that we accept the action of that Convention, 
and will strive to carry into effect the designs embodied in 
its propositions and resolutions. 

Resolved—That the platform of the Spiritualists is open for 
the full and free discussion of any and every subject which 
in any wise affects the welfare of the human family. 

Resolved—That with malice toward none and good-will to 
all, we endeavor earnestly to effect such changes as will best 
conduce to forward the best interests of our race here and 
hereafter. 

SUNDAY EVENING. 

Notwithstanding the rain, between two and three hun- 
dred men and women met at the hall to take part in the clos- 
ing exercise of the Convention. President Coonley made a 
few interesting remarks explanatory of inspirational speak- 
ing, and then introduced G. W. Madox, of N. Y., Secretary 
of U. O. I., who proceeded to deliver an address on “ How to 
start the industries of the country.”” He stated that he was 
the representative of the United Order of Internationals and 
of the Workingmen’s Association. He read the platform of 
the order, which protests against all monopolies and corpor- 
ations, which it was designed should be conducted by the 
government. With the human race asin the animal king- 
dom, the strong crowd out the weak. The address was ex- 
haustive in its character and replete with statistics touching 
upon finance and government employ. He spoke eloquently 
for upward of an hour and closed with an able peroration. 

Mrs. Anna M. Middlebrook was then introduced, and 
with her well-known thrilling eloquence held the audience 
spell-bound for more than an hour, closing with an earnest 
appeal to all to live up to their highest conceptions of duty. 

The President in afew and appropriate remarks, urging all 
to exercise the largest charity toward every human being, de- 
clared the Convention adjourned, subject to the call of the 
officers. D. J. STANSBERY, Sec., 

L. K. COONLEY, Pres., Newark, N. J. 

Vineland, N. J. 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF PRIMARY COUNCIL No. 1. 
OF ILLINOIS, 


FORMED UNDER THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNIVERSAL 
ASSO CIATION OF SPIRITUALISTS. 
CHICAGO, Ill. 

The Liberal Spiritualists of Chicago having determined to 
form a Primary Council under the principles and constitu- 
tion adopted by the American Association of Spiritualists at 
its last session, a meeting was called, which convened No- 
vember 20th, 1873, at the residence of Dr. ©. A. Barnes, 706 
West Monroe street. 

The object of the meeting having been briefly stated, Mr. 
T. S. A. Pope was elected to preside. 

Mr. Pope read an interesting essay upon the social ques. 
tion, claiming that all things in Nature were very good; “the 
very best Infinite wisdom could produce.” Nature ig the 
only real authority; the voice of Nature is the voice of God. 

The natural man and woman are alone respectable; the 
only true patriots; the only freemen. Nature is no part of 
it depraved, but holy, grand and glorious. Conservative 
Spiritualists have one foot in the grave of orthodoxy and the 
other on Spiritualism, and are thus still clinging to the reli- 
gious teaching of the past, which has ever reversed the order 
of Nature, placing the age of virtue before the age of vice, 
and claiming that man was first made perfect and afterward 
became depraved, while science teaches that he was at first 
bnt an infant in powers, coming into the world a helpless 
little monkey. Social reformers haye no foot in orthodoxy 
and its unscientific teachings, but are standing firmly, 
other people are, upon Spiritualism, 

After the reading of the essay the Principles and Consti- 
tution of the Universal Association of Spiritualists was read 
by Mr. Pope. 

The Principles and Constitution was then signed by the 
following persons; T. S. A. Pope, J. H. Woodhouse, Dr. C. 
A. Barnes, Harriet Carpenter Barnes, Miss Anna Barnes, 
Mrs. Mary H. Charles, James H. White, Alfred Benbow Wes- 
trup, George E, Charles, Nicolai H. J. orgenson, George L. 
Fales, H. Augusta White, John Bently, P. S. Replogle, Abra- 
ham Dinsmore, T. R. Newman, Benjamin Johnson. 

Before signing the constitution Miss H. Augusta White 
said: 

“Friends, do we realize what we are doing? Do we realize 
that in signing this paper we are writing ourselves down 
martyrs? Do we know that we are turning our faces toward 
the dungeon and the stake? That we are braving the scoffs 
and curses of the world? I believe that I realize this; [have 
counted the cost, but for truth’s sake I siga this paper.’? 
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Mr. Bently, before signing, said: 

“For years I have been unwilling to put my name to any 
document for fear of signing away my liberties. But now 
the time has come when I can sign, for I believe this to be a 
move in the right direction—the direction of freedom! For 
years the sea has been washing the sand away from the rug- 
ged rock, and now we are standing upon the bare rock, prin- 
ciple. In signing this paper I believe I am putting down my 
name to principles that will free the race.” 

Mr. Westrup said: “ I believe this to be the best act of my 
life.” 

Mr. J. K. White said that this Constitution and Principles 
was a second Declaration of Independeuce, and we should 
meet more opposition than the signers of that instrument 
met. But we were fighting for priuciple versus hypocrisy, 
and we would be true to our cause. : 

Mr. Woodhouse thought we were not a bit too soon in 
forming for action. Already some claiming to be Spiritual- 
ists had publicly declared that the teaching of the doctrine 
of social freedom should be prohibited by law. We may ex- 
pect that our most violent opposers will be conseryatiye 


To W. F. JAMIESON: 

Dear Friend—After the many years that you and I have 
fought superstition and folly side by side, never flinching nor 
deserting each other, I cannot consent to let you “believe a 
lie and be damned.” 

I see by the WEEKLY, of November 22, that you have been 
reading the Religio-Philosophical Journal, from which you 
seem to learn that the Spiritualists of Iowa, in State Con- 
vention assembled, repudiated the National Convention, 
Victoria Woodhull and the social: question. That Conven- 
tion, which was acknowledged to be the best ever held in the 
State, neither discussed nor resolved on the two former sub- 
jects, and on the latter, resolved what I have advocated for the 
last twenty years, viz.: That monogamic marriage, with 
proper legal restrictions and perfect equality between the 
sexes, was the highest order of social life. This perfect equal- 
ity, as I have often asserted, would do away with all neces- 
sity for the ceremonies of Church and State, and for all 
especial laws of marriage or divorce, since the general laws 
of civil contracts would cover the whole ground and be all 
that was needed, and to this I do not know that any advo- 


Spiritualists. 


Various remarks were made by other members of the 
Council, all showing a realization of the importance of the 


work they had undertaken. 
The following officers were elected: 


Recording Secretary, J. H Woodhouse ; 
Secretary, H. Augusta White; Treasurer, 


Barnes. , 


A committee, consisting of Messrs, Woodhouse, Westrup 
and Fales, was raised to co-operate with Mrs. Woodhull in 
making arrangements for her forthcoming lecture. 


The following resolution was adopted : 


Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary be direced to 
report to the various Spiritual journals the formation and 


proceedings of this Council: 


Council adjourned. 


% 


OUTGROWN,. 
BY MISS D——, 


Nay, you wrong her, my friend, she’s not fickle, 
Her love she has simply outgrown; 

One can read the whole matter, translating 
Her heart by the light of one’s own. 


Can you bear me to talk with you frankly ? 
There is much that my heart would say; 
And you know we were children together— 

Have quarreled and “ made up” in play. 


And. so, for the sake of old friendship, 
I venture to tell you the truth, 

As plainly, perhaps, and as bluntly 
As I might in our earlier youth. 


Five summers ago, when you wooed her, 
You stood on the self-same plane, 
Face to face, heart to heart, never 
Dreaming your souls could be parted again, 


She loved yoat that time entirely, 
In the bloom of her life’s early May, 
And it is not her fault, Irepéat it, 
That she doés not love you to-day. 


Nature never stands still, nor souls either— 
They ever go up or down; 

And hers has been steadily soaring, 
But how has it been with your own? 


She has struggled and yearned and aspired, 
Grown purer and wiser each year; 

The stars are not further above you 
In yon luminous atmosphere. 


For she whom you crowned with fresh roses, 
Down yonder, five summers ago, 

Has learned that the first of our duties, 
To God and ourselves, is to grow. 


Her eyes, they are sweeter and calmer, 
But their vision is clearer as well; 
Her voice has a tenderer cadence, 
But is pure as a silver bell. 


Her face has the look worn by those 
Who with God and his angels have talked; 
The white robes she wears are Jess white 
Than the spirits with whom she has talked. 


And you? Have you arrived at the highest? 
Have you too aspired and prayed? 

Have you looked upon evil unsullied? 
Have you conquered it, undismayed? 


Have you, too, grown purer and wiser, 

As the months and the years have rolled on? 
Did you meet this morning rejoicing 

In the triumph of vietory won? 


Nay, hear me!—that truth can not harm you— 
When to-day in her presence you stood, 

Was the hand that you gave her as white 
And clean as that of her womanhood? 


To measure yourself by her standard, 
Look back on the years that have fled; 

Then ask, if you need, why she tells you 
The love of her girlhood is dead. 


She cannot look down to her lover; 
Her heart, like her soul aspires; 

He must stand by her side or above her 
Who would kindle its holy fires, 


Now farewell! for the sake of old friendship, 
T have ventured to tell you the truth, 
As plainly, perhaps, and ag bluntly, 
I might in our earlier youth, 


Corresponding 
Harriet Carpenter 


H. Avuecusta Wurtz, Cor. Sec’y, 
1633 Prairie Avenue, 


cate of social freedom objects. 

A very large majority of the Spiritualists of Iowa, as I un- 
derstand them (and I think I understand them as well as 
any one, except, perhaps, my esteemed friend and co-labor- 
er, E. V. Wilson, who has done more good work in our cause 
in the West than any one engaged in it, and for it has, and 
shall ever have, my blessing with many others), are on the 
side of Victoria C. Woodhull, as against her prosecutors and 
persecutors, although they do not pretend to indorse her 
views on the social question, and many of them say they do 
not know what her viewsare. But they insist on her having 
civil and religious liberty, to speak and write her honest 
sentiments, so long as they trespass on no. one’s person or 
property, without being imprisoned, fined or personally 
abused therefor. 

There is also a very general opinion that Beecher does not 
dare to use the laws to defend himself, and has got the 
Y. M. C. A to persecute and prosecute her into silence, and 
that some Spiritualists are aiding and abetting this Jesuiti- 
cal organization all they can. 

You, Brother Jamieson, seem to infer from what you read 
that the Iowa Spiritualists had. or would, cut me off from 
lecturing, and require my services no more. In this you are 
greatly mistaken, as I am already engaged for the next State 
Convention if I am on this side of the Rocky Mountains and 
on this side of,death’s door; and I have just closed a three- 
weeks’ engagement at Iowa Falls, and am now, November 
25, giving a course of lectures at Fort Dodge, both places in 
the missionary districts of J. W. Shaw; and I have four more 
engagements in his district and plenty more calls in the State 
to occupy my time till spring. And, although Iam wanted 
in Chicago and St. Louis all the time, and had resolved to go 
South, after giving up going to Califernia this fall, yet I find 
it extremely difficult to get away from friends in Iowa, who 
would gladly keep me busy all the time,and whose calls and in- 
vitations exceed five or six times my capacity to meet them, 


sas, Ilinois and Missouri, therefore I hope to save you from 
believing a “lio” about me and “being damned.” 

You need have no fear from the writers of Bumble-bee 
stories, which, like the insect, are largest when first hatched, 
or that they will injuriously affect either me or the cause of 
Spiritualism or social freedom. I have long since believed 
that prejudice is short lived and injures most those who en- 
tertain it. Ihave been in the anti-slavery fight and got 
toughened to persecution and ill-feeling long ago, and I have 
been also stoned to death several times with the snow-balls 
of free love from the immaculate hands of the pure, virtu- 
ous and self-righteous saints both in and out of Spiritualism, 
and yet I “‘ live to fight another day.” Like our noble sister, 
Jennie Leys, I submit to no restrictions, and allow no pad- 


my pen can write, they shall be used for both social andre- 
ligious freedom, and as you see I have signed the call for 
an organization to emancipate woman. If she is not en- 
slaved there is nothing for it)to do.in that capacity, and if 
she is I am for the emancipation. Let us hear from her, and 
we will heed her cry and listen to her story of wrongs, injus- 
tice and slavery from unjust laws. 

Take my hand, old friend, and blow your. bugle blast the 
louder. Iam by your side on the rostrum and in the field, 
and when I go off in that chariot of fire, as I long ago prom- 
ised you, you shall have my mantle and the sword also if you 
need it. 4 


Sincerely and truly yours, WARREN CHASE. 


GOD IN THE CONSTITUTION. 
BY CHAS. G. BARCLAY. 


The history of the Christian church from the day of its as- 
cendency is replete with persecutions, atrocities and barbar- 
ities committed and resorted to for its propagation. The 
gloomy past shows clearly that the church cannot be trusted 
with civil powers. Among the many instances we: might 
cite, we select from the blood-stained record of the church 
the following examples of Christian love, mercy and toler- 
ance: ‘‘ The famous image controversy” cost 50,000 lives dur- 
ing the persecutions instigated in the ninth century against 
the Manichwns. There fell in Greece 100,000 persons. The 
loss of life by the “crusades,’’ was not then less than 4,500,- 
000 including all the expeditions, seven in number. The ex- 
termination of the Moorish nation from Spain; the persecu- 
tion of the Jews in the middle ages. and the final expulsion 
from Spain and Portugal. The famous schism which preced- 


the Hussites that followed (costing 200,000 lives); the destruc- 
tion of 12,000,000 unoffending aborigines, by Cortez and Fi- 
zarro,and their priestly abettors. The massacre of St. Barthol- 
omew costing 40,000 lives. The killing of 50,000 persons in the 
Netherlands, in the reign of Charles V. and thousands more 
under the reign of his heartless son, The burning of 31,000 
and the killing or torturing of 290,000 imore by the Inquisi- 


If disposed I could give you nearly as good a report of Kan- 


lock to be put on my lips; and while my tongue can talk or h 


ed the burning of Huss and Jerome of Prague, and the waron |. 


tion of Spain; the burning, hanging and otherwise destroy- 
ing of hundreds of thousands beside these. The persecution 
in England, Scotland and Ireland, and the murders in this 
free country are as we have said comparatively few of the 
enormities that can be appealed to, in illustration of the in- 
tolerance which has followed the ascendency of Christianity 
wherever it has gained a foothold, and has prevaled uncheck- 
ed by opposing influences. 

Here we have at a very low estimate the loss of 18,100,000 
human lives caused by the church in disseminating the doc- 
trines of love and peace; and in the face of this record of 
their own making, they ask us to allow them to amend the 


Constitution of the United States by inserting the word God 


in it. Thus at once making the government sectarian in 
its character and opening the road to future, farther and 
still more grievous encroachments upon the already too 
limited religious liberty of the country. 

The past, so full of useful lessons, should be our guide for 
the future. The past teaches us that the clergy cannot, be 
trusted; and with this salutary fact fully. impressed upon 
us by the lives and blood of over eighteen millions of beings, 
why shouid we say, Let bygones: be bygones, and let us hope 
for the best. No, no, my friends; be not deceived by: these 
hypocritical canting parsons. Truly are they wolvesin sheep’s 
clothing. The movement (the Amendment) was proposed by a 
few fanatical anda good many designing leaders of the Bects— 
principally U. P. at the outset. Those who inaugurated it 
have quietly withdrawn from the public gaze, that they may 
prepare the racks and torture for us when they succeed in 
their undertaking, which they hope to do by (without giving 
time for reflection) forcing it upon the people, and carry it 
from the very fact that the masses do not see its tendency. 

“Put not off until to-morrow what you can do to-day.” 
To-morrow they may launch their amendment upon us, and 
with long faces they will go among the people and ory, “The 
country that recognizes not God cannot stand;” “It is an 
insult to God that our Constitution does not recognize him,” 
etc. Therefore go to work at once and show the real object 
of the incarnate fiends; for it is only that in a few years 
they may have the satisfaction of putting upon the rack the 
Spiritualists, the Unitarians, the Deists, the Materialists, and 
all other liberalists, 


Now is the time to fight the battle, by showing them to 
the world in their true light. But should they succeed by 
fraud in securing the amendment, through the ballot box, 
then let the liberalists of the world unite and meet them 
with their own weapon—the sword; and may we die rather 
than lose what little religious liberty they have seen fit to 
give us. And if it must come to the rifle and the Sword, let 
the battle be waged so that they may beware of us. 


The object of omitting the word God from the Constitu- 
tion was clearly to guard against the despotism of the clergy, 
So, in addition to the fact that “No religious test should 
ever be required as a qualification to office,” and that “ Con- 
gress should make no law respecting the establishment of 
religion or the free exercise thereof,” the framers, as a 
special guard against the encroachments of the church, 
omitted the word, so that neither the spirit or the letter of 
the law could be infringed upon or evaded, 


Moreover, God is omnipotent and omnipresent, and being 
so, cannot be, either by legislation put in the Constitution, 
or by lack of it kept out. What is most wanted is more of 
the love of God in the hearts of men, and less hypocrisy in 
the hearts of the clergy. But this say to your congregation, 
beloved clergy: The Jliberalists will never be slaves of a big- 
oted or intolerant church, but will rather die in defense of 
their natural liberty and rights, given by God himself. 

PITTSBURGH, Nov. 24, 1873. 


— e 
PANTS FOR WOMEN—No. Ii. 


BY O. F. SHEPARD. 


Those mistake dress reform who suppose it has no broader 
purpose than the mere substitution of a better style of dress 
for woman than the hurtful one now in general use. Import- 
ant as that part of its werk is, it is supplemented by a 
higher—the relief of the human race from the tyranny of 
fashion, Dress reform will not have fulfilled its Mission to 
the race until public opinion has become so enlightened, and 
its moral tone so elevated, that every man, woman and child 
can wear such clothing as suits the comfort and taste of the 
wearer, without ostracism or interference. It seems entirely 
reasonable to suppose that such freedom will result in cos- 
tumes different from those now in use by either sex. Since 
I have never seen a woman who would not prefer pants to 
skirts if the pressure of fashion were removed: and since, 
also, I have never met a man whose personal tastes would 
incline him to the use of skirts, Iam: satisfied that whatever 
changes may be wrought, there will never be any very gon- 
eral going back to drapery for the lower limbs. The ques- 
tion of ornamentation is an interesting one. .In my studies 
of children I find boys as eager for bright ribbons and 
plumes and jewels as_are girls, and that it is only after re- 
peated tellings by grown people that such things are not fit 
for boys, that they accept sombre fate without rebellion. 

When we have learned to be trustful of N: ature, and allow 
both sexes equal freedom in the use of brilliant as well as 
healthful costumes, we can better decide how much of wo- 
man’s present devotion to ornament in apparel is the coun- 
terbalancing result of man’s exclusion from it; in other 
words, to what extent she is compelled to the unjust burden 
of dressing gaily enough for both himself and:her, while she 
gets from him no reward but ridicule. 


D 
LECTURE ENGAGEMENTS. 


Those who desire to secure the services of Mrs. Wood- 
hull at any time during the coming lecture season, should 
make early application. She expects to make a trip during 
tne fall reaching as far West, probably, as Salt Lake City. 


CHURCH MUSIC IN NEW YORK. 


Music in a New York church is not only an expensive thing 
but a very troublesome one. The best singers are Italian 
players, who come from the boards as late as twelve o’clock 
on Saturday night. Their behavior in some of the organ lofts 
is about a8 reverent as that which graces the green-room. 
The expense is very high. The music in one church that is 
run by a Wall-street broker costs $15,000 a year. One church 
imports a basso from Boston. He leaves in the Saturday 
night express, sings morning and afternoon, and returns to 
Boston on the Sunday night express. Heis kept at a first- 
class hotel in the city, has all his expenses paid, and $2,000 a- 
year. Ina fashionable up-town church there have been two 
choirs—one run and paid by the church, occupying the chan- 
cel; the other occupying the choir gallery, with quartette 
and chorus, and run by a wealthy gentleman, who paid all 
the expenses. Every one knew that the thing could not last. 
The church might as well have two rectors, one at each end. 
There were jealousies, and rivalries, and collisions, till the 
choir end of the house had to give in, and the stock broker 
and his choir went out, rupturing the society and so weaken- 
ing it that its life is despaired of. 

Another church that had steady-going music caught the 
operatic fever. It introduced what is known as the Mora 
Choir. For a little while the thing was a great success. The 
church svas densely crowded, and the pew-holders had to go 
in through the vestry. As usual, a difficulty arose between 
the minister andtheleader. The choir left, carrying a por- 
tion of the congregation. Congregational singing was then 
tried and proved a failure. A choir of boys was introduced, 
and that offended another party. Before the year was out 
the minister himself had to leave. There are many congre- 
gations in New York dying from too much choir.—Boston 
Journal. 

COMMENTS. 

[Such is modern Christianity. If the Nazarene went into 
one of our fashionable city churches, in all probability they 
would eject him. According to Wendell Phillips, he was 
the “ Sedition of the Streets,” and the sedition of the streets 
is not wanted there. | 


ONE TRUTH, ONE LOVE. 


Altars, whose fires are cold 
Temples, whose gods grow old, 
Yield place to fairer, built upon their fall; 
When Truth, his youngest daughter, 
Shall tell what Time hath taught her— 
Fair Truth, and Love her mate, young Love the lord of all! 


One loye the world shall fill, 
And wide, and wider still, 
From side to side, from end to end dilate! 
Hach as he lives, made one, § 
With father and with son, 
In conscious, larger life for aye incorporate! 


What art thou, then, O man! 
Born for so brief a span? 
Count not so dear thy pleasures, or thy pain; 
The embers aye are red, 
The old fire is zot dead, 
Thou, in an ampler age, shalt work and win again. 


Fear not, thy single soul 
Shall sink to serve the whole; 
Who more hath loved, he also lives the more; 
Each strain of generous strife 
Lifts thee to fuller life— 
Love lends thee wings, and wings to gain the longed-for shore. 


Art thou expecting long 

The Christ to crush the wrong? 
Lo! he that talketh with thee, this is He. 

Awake! arise and do, 

We have our triumphs, too— 


Nor we, nor they alone, but all in unity! ERNEST MYERS. 2 


LOVE UNBOUGHT. 
Like Dian’s kiss, unasked, unsought, 
Loye gives itself, but is not bought; 
Nor voice, ner sound betrays 
“Its deep impassioned gaze. 


Tt comes—the beautiful, the free, 
The crown of all humanity— 

In silence and alone 

To seek the elected one. 


Oh, weary hearts! Oh, slumbering eyes! 
Oh, drooping souls, whose destinies 

Are fraught with fear and pain, 

Ye shall be loved again! 


‘ No one is so accursed by fate, 
No one:so utterly desolate, 
But some heart, though unknown, 
Responds unte his own. 


“ Responds—as if with unseen wings 
An angel touched its quivering strings; 
And whispers in its song 
Where hast thou stayed so long?’ 
me 


BUSINESS EDITORIALS. 


MR. MADOX, 
Of the Internationals, will hold himself ready to lecture be- 
fore workingmen’s organizations and lyceums throughout 
the country; subjects, ‘‘ The Political Economy of the Inter- 


nationals,” “The Suspension of our Industries—the Cause 
and Remedy,” ‘“‘ The Currency and Finance.” Address, 


G. W. MADOX, 42 John st., New York City. 


The Highth Annual Convention of the Michigan State As- 
sociation of Spiritualists will be held at Jackson, Mich., com- 
mencing on Friday, the 12th day of December, 1878, at 2 
o'clock P. M., and will continue its sessions for three days. 
«food speakers will bo im avtundance. A general invitation 
is extended to all, and a cordial welcome is assured by our 
friends at Jackson to all who may come. 


Arrangements will be made to entertain those coming from 


a distance as far as possible. 

reason together. 

E. C. MANCHESTER, President, 
: Bedford, Mich. 


Come one come all, and let us 
L. E. DRAKE, Secretary, 
Plainwell, Mich. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SPIRITUALISTS. 12m, pp. 266. 


TEHE ELIXIR oF LIFE; oR, WHY DO WE DZE? 8vo, pp. 24. An 
ORATION delivered before the above-named CONVENTION, 
at GROW’s OPERA House, CHICAGO, by VICTORIA C. 
WO0oDHULL, September 18, 1873. 

The above “‘ Report of the Proceedings of the Tenth An- 
nual Convention of the American Association of Spiritual- 
ists,” is an accurate and impartial account of what was said 
and done at the aboye convention. The speeches are pre- 
sented to the public word for word as they came to us from 
the hands of the able reporter employed by the convention. 
The orations of the members, on both sides, discussing the 
question of ‘‘ Free Love,” or rather “ Personal Sovereignty,” 
are worthy of the serious attention not only of all Spiritual- 
ists but of the community at large. a 

In proof that we have not overstated the merits of the 
work, we respectfully submit the generous testimony of 
Judge Edmund S. Holbrook, who so ably defended the posi- 
tion of the conservative Spiritualists at the above conven- 
tion: 

“Ihave seen the report you have published of the doings 
and sayings of the Chicago Convention, and I take pleasure 
in saying that, in the publication of such a report, so full, so 
accurate and impartial as it is, you have done a work worthy 
of high commendation. Some could not be at this conven- 
tion, either for want of time or means; but now, such of 
them as may choose to read, can ‘almost imagine that they 
were there; and though they may not attain whatever there 
may be in personal presence, in the eye, and the ear, and in 
soul-communion, yet whatever of principle has been evolved 
they may well discover and understand; and also, as I hope, 
they may profit thereby.” 

Price of the “ Proceedings’’ and the “ Elixir of Life” 50 
cents; or the ‘‘ Elixir of Life” alone 25 cents. Orders for 


d tho same addressed to Woodhull & Claflin, P. O. box 38,791, 


will be promptly filled. 


APPROACHING CONFLICT— 


The irrepressible issues between universal liberty and des- 
potism to precipitate a terrible war within five years that 
will terminate in the overthrow of the American Republic 
and the establishment of a military dictatorship. 

Church, State and Capital are combined, under the leader- 
ship of the Republican party, to precipitate the conflict that 
will end in a defeat of their aspirations, and the ultimate 
triumph of industry, socialism and rationalism. 

The nation is slumbering upon the brink of ruin as uncon- 
ciously as the citizens of Pompeii and Herculaneum in that 
awful moment that preceded the belching forth of Vesu- 
vius. 

The most astounding foreshadowing of the future destiny 
of this nation ever issued from the press. 

A book of 250 pages will be sent to any address, post-paid, 
for $1.50. Liberal terms given to agents. 

Address, JOHN WILLOOX, 

172 and 174 Clark street, Chicago, Ill. 


DR. L. K. COONLEY. 


This active, able, zealous and practical reformer intends to 
return again to the open field. He will answer calls to speak 
anywhere in the country. No word of ours is needed with 
the people in regard to this worker. He hasbeen before the 
Spiritualistic public for twenty years, and returns to it now 
refreshed and reinvigorated by two years of fruit growingin 
Vineland, N. J., at which place he may for the present be 
addressed. 


A. BRIGGS DAVIS, 


Of Fitchburg, Mass., has a new and startling lecture under 
preparation, and will be open to engagements to deliver the 
same on and after the 15th of November proximo. We cheer- 
fully add that Mr. D. is an able and earnest advocate of the 
principles of the New Dispensation. 


EMANCIPATION CONVENTION. 


We invite all who desire the emancipation of woman from 
the slavery of all institutions, laws or customs which inter- 
fere in any manner or degree with her absolute freedom in 
any department of life, or in any sphere of’ activity, to meet 
at Ravenna, O., on Sunday, December 7, 1878, to organize an 
American Woman’s Emancipation Society. 

Seward Mitchell, Maine. Helen Nash, Ohio. 
Parma W. Olmsted, Vt. Orson S. Murray, Ohio. 
E. H. Heywood, Mass. Ianthe P. Murray, Ohio. 
Angela T. Heywood, Mass. Wm. A. Poor, Ohio. 
Benj. R. Tucker, Mass. L. M. R. Pool, Ohio. 
Moses Hull, Mass. A. Bailey, Ohio. 

Anna M. Middlebrook, Ct. Sarah M. Day, Ohio. 

C. S. Middlebrook, Ct. Ann B. Spink, Ohio. 
Joseph Treat, N. Y. Francis P. Sutliff, Ohio. 
Austin Kent, N. Y. Francis Barry, Ohio. 
Anthony Higgins, N. J. Addie L. Ballou, Ind. 
Elvira Hull, N. J. Sada Bailey, 11. 

Annie E. Higby, Pa. J. W. Evarts, Ill. 

Lewis Morris, Md. Franc P. Evarts, Ill. 
Sarah I. Tibbals, Va. J. F. Hollister, Ill. 

J. Q. Henck, Va. Jonathan Walker, Mich. 
Mary H. Henck, Va. George Roberts, Mich. 
G. W. Gore, Va. Julia H. Severance, Wis. 
C. M. Overton; Ohio. C. L. James, Wis. 

Mary Overton, Ohio. Warren Chase, Mo. 
Oliver Stevens, Ohio. J. H. Cook, Kan. 

V. F. Stevens, Ohio. Francis Rose Mackinley, Cal. 
J. H. Philleo, Ohio. Eleanor L. Lindsay, Cal. 
Jennie Leys, Mass. A. Briggs Davis, Mass. 


KURTZ RESFAURANTS. 


Among the many permanent institutions of the city are 
the several restaurants of Mr. Fred. Kurtz, located at 23 
New street, 60 Broadway, 76 Maiden lane and at the corner 
of Fifth avenue and Ninetieth street. Undoubtedly Kurtz 
excels all competitors in the conduct of a first-class eating- 
house. Besides being thoroughly versed in stocking his 
store-rooms, he understands just how to please the general 
palate in the preparation of his dishes. Success is the best 
test of merit, especially in this business; and if Kurtz’ 
meritis to be so tested, he stands pre-eminent over all other 
caterers. Each of the above places will accommodate 
from one to two hundred persons, and all of them, at almost 
any hour of the day, are filled. Strangers, visitors and 
residents will find Kurtz the most satisfactory, as well as 
cheapest, first-class eating establishments in the city; while 
those who visit Central Park should not fail to call at the 
new and elegant retreat at the corner of Ninetieth street 
and Fifth Avenue. 


i ("Send Austin Kent one dollar for his book and pam- 
phlets on Free Love and Marriage. He has been sixteen 
years physically helpless, confined to his bed and chair, is 
poorand needs the money. You may be even more bene- 
fited by reading one of the boldest, deepest, strongest, clear- 
est and most logical writers. You are hardly well posted on 
this subject till you have read Mr. Kent. You who are able 
add another dollar or more as charity. His address, 
AUSTIN KENT, Stockholm, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., Box 44. 


Dr. Slade, the eminent Test Medium, may be found at his 
office, No. 413 Fourth avenue, 


A CARD. 

Applications having repeatedly been made to us by many 
different parties on the subject of securing for. them ra- 
tional amusement for private entertainnients, we beg to 
notify the public that we have with us an able elocutionist 
who is desirous of giving evening readings from the poets. 
We know he has an almost unlimited repertoire of recita- 
tions (without book), comprising selections from the first 
English and American classics, together with translations 
from Swedish, Moorish, Spanish, French, German, and even 
Persian and Turkish authors. Proprietors and proprie- 
tresses of houses of amusement and recreation can arrange 
for evening readings and rec tations by applying to J. F., 
care of WoopHuLrL & CzrsFuin’s WrrKiyy, P. O. Box 
3,791, New York. ‘ 


QUARTERLY MEETING NOTICE. 


The next quarterly meeting of tho Western Reserve 
Woman’s Emancipation Society will be held at Citizens’ 
Hall, Ravenna, Ohio, commencing at 11 A. M., Dec. 6. 

D. M. ALLEN, President. 
FRANCIS BARRY, Secretary. 


PROSPECTUS. 
WooDHULL & CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY. 


[The only Paper in the World conducted, absolutely, upon the 
Principles of a Free Press.] 

It advocates a new government in which the people will be 
their own legislators, and the officials the executors of their 
will. 3 

It advocates, as parts of the new government— 

1. A new political system-in which all persons of adult 
age will participate. 

2. A new land system in which every individual will be en- 
titled to the free use of a proper proportion of the land. 


3. A new industrial system, in which each individual will 
remain possessed of all his or,her productions. 


4, A new commercial system in which ‘cost,’ instead of 
“demand and supply,” will determine the price of every- 
thing and abolish the system of profit-making. 


5. A new financial system, in which the government will 
be the source, custodian and transmitter of all money, and 
in which usury will have no place. 


6. A new sexual system, in which mutual consent, entirely 
free from money or any inducement other than love, shall be 
the governing law, individuals being left to make their own 
regulations; and.in-which society, when the individual shall 
fail, shall be responsible for the proper rearing of children. 

7. A new educationalsystem, in which every child born shalt 
have the same advantages of physical, industrial, mental 
and moral culture, and thus be equally prepared at maturity 
to enter upon active, responsible and useful lives. 


All of which will constitute the various parts of a new so- 
cial order, in-which ‘all the human rights of the individual 
will be associated to form the harmonious organization of the 
peoples into the grand human family, of which every person 
in the world will be a member. 

Criticism and objections specially invited. 

The WEEKLY is issued every Saturday. 

Subscription price, $3 per year; $1.50 six months; or 10c. 
single copy, to be had of any Newsdealer in the world, who 
can order it from the following General Agents: 

The American News Co., New York City; 

The New York News Co., New York City; 

The National News Co., New York City; 

The New England News Co., Boston, Mass. ; 

The Central News Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

The Western News Co., Chicago, Il. 

Sample copies, mailed on application, free. 

VICTORIA C. WooDHULL AND TENNIE ©. CLAFLIN, Ed- 
itors and Proprietors. sf 

Cou. J. H. BLOOD, Managing Editor, 

All communications should be addressed 

WOODHULL & CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY, 
Box 3,791, New York City. 


WOODHULL & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY. as 


SPER MATORRHEA 
CURED BY A SPIRIT PRESCRIPTION, AND 
WARRANTED, FOR $10. 


P ROF 0 D ) MEEKER’S It is an outside application. No medicine given, 


Send for free circular to 


DR. E, WOODRUFF, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ladies’ Own Magazine. 


THE [ONLY FIRST-CLASS LITERARY, HOUSE- 
HOLD AND FASHIONABLE MAGAZINE IN 
THE WEST, 

AND 
THE ABLEST, BEST AND MOST POPULAR IN 
AMERICA. 


Fhe Most Wonderful Discovery 
of any Age. 


INFALLIBLE CURE FOR THE OPIUM HABIT. i 


A reliable and painless remedy for the Opium habit. 
Cures without any inconvenience to or interruption of 
business, Pamphlets sent free on application. 


Address, 


Drs. D. & L. MEEKER, 
P. O. Drawer 475, La Porte, Ind. 


ART 


hould Adorn and Beautify every Home, 


CHARMING STORIES, INSTRUCTIVE ESSAYS, 
i BEAUTIFUL POEMS, _ 
Live Editorials, Superb Engravings. 
OVER TWENTY ABLE WRITERS EN- 
GAGED UPON IT. 


Only $2.00 a Year, or Twenty Cents a Copy, 


The Orphans’ Rescue, 


Engraved on Steel by J. A. J. Wiudox, from the Orig 
inal Painting by Joseph John. 


This beautiful picture, and one of the most thrilling meses 
sentiment, lifts the vailof materiality from beholding | SUPERB ORIGINAL OIL CHROMO, WORTH $5, 
eyes, and reveals the guardians of the Angel World, FREE. 


Fancy fails to picture what is here made real through 
the artist’s hand, and words but feebly express the re- 
sponses of our soul, as we look upon the boat with its 
hapless freight of children, beautiful and fascinating 
in tragic attitude and expression—the silvery lighted 
angels in their descent so soft, their flight of ease and 
grace, their countenances radiant with love so tender, 
tombined with energy and power as they hover near 
with outstretched arms to save. 

In a boat as it lay in the swollen, stream, two or- 
phans were playing. It was late in the day, before 
the storm ceased, and the clouds, lightened of their 
burdens, shifted away before the wind, leaving a clear 
bright sky along the horizon. Unnoticed, the boat 
became detached from its fastenings and floated out 
from shore. Quickly the current carried it beyond all 
earthly help. Through the foaming rapids and by pre- 
cipitons rocks dashed the bark with its precious charge. 
As it neared the brink of the fearful cataract the chil- 
dren were stricken with terror, and thought that death 
was inevitable. Suddenly there came a wondrous 
change in the little girl. Fright gave way to com- 
posure and resignation as, with a determined and re- 
sistless impulse that thrilled through her whole being, 
she grasped the rope that lay by her side, when to 
her surprise the boat turned, as by some unseen 
power, toward a quiet eddy in the stream—a little 
haven among the rocks. The boy, of more tender 
age, and not controlled by that mysterious influence, 
in despair fell toward his heroic sister, his little form 
nearly paralyzed with fear. But means of salvation 
calmed the ‘“‘heart’s wild tumult” and lighted the 
angry waters as the angels of rescue—they who were 
their parents—came to the little voyagers on waves of 
undying affection; when through that love which fills 
alike the heart of parent and child, a power was 
transmitted that drew the boat aside from its impend- 
ng doom and lodged it in the crevice of the rocks, 
and they were rescued. 


This Work, whether considered tn its happy 
conception and design, or in its fine rendering 
in line and stipple, is a triumph in art and ex- 
alted sentiment, 


SUBSCRIBE AND MAKE UP A CLUB, AND 
SECURE A HANDSOME PREMIUM. 
We will send the Lapras’ Own three months on 
trial for 50 cents, and allow that to count as the sub- 


scription if you renew for the balance of the year. A 
new volume begins July 1. 


M. ©. BLAND & CO., Publishers, 
287 W. Madison St., Chicago, IU. 


ANNA M. MEIXSEL, 
DAVID $. CADWALLADER, 


MACNETIC HEALERS, 
1,114 CALLOWHILL STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE Hours, 


9tolla.m,4to6P. m. 


PSYCHOMETRIC BXAMINATION OF DISEASE CORRECTLY 
MADE FROM A LOCK OF HAIR, 


SELF-CONTRADICTIONS 


OF THE m 


BIBLE, 


One hundred and forty-four propositions proved 
affirmatively and negatively from Scripture, without 
comment. Mailed for 25 cents. American News Co., 
New York. 


P ENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD.— 
UNITED RAILROADS OF NEW JERSEY 

DIVISION, foot of Desbrosses street and foot of 

Courtlandt street. 

Change of hour. Commencing Sunday, Oct. 27, 1872. 

For West Philadelphia, 8 and 9;30 a, m., 12:30, 4, 5, 
*6, *8:30 p. m., 12 Night. 

For Philadelphia via Camden, % a. m., 2 p. m. 

THROUGH TRAINS. 

9:00 a. m., Great Southern Morning Express, for 
Baltimore and Washington; for the West, via West 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and for the South, via Balti- 
more, and via Washington, with Drawing Room Car 
attached. 

9:30 a. m., Western Express for West Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg and the West, with Pullman’s Palace Cars, 
through from New York to Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and 
Chicago, Columbus, Cincinnati and Louisville, and 
with Parlor Cars from New York to Pittsburg. 

1:00 p. m. Express for Baltimore and Washington, 
and for the West, via Baltimore, with Drawing Room 
Car attached. 

*5:00 p. m. Daily Western Express, for Pittsburg 
and the West, with Pullman’s Palace Car, through 
from New York to 1 1ttsburg, Indianapolis, Louisville 
and St. Louis, to Columbus, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

*7:00p. m., Daily Western Express, for Pittsburg 
and the West, with Pullman’s Palace Cars, for Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati and Indianapolis. 

*8:30 p. m., Daily Western Express, for West Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburg and the West, with Pullman’s Pal- 
ace Cars, through without change, to Pittsburg, Crest- 
line, Fort Wayne and Chicago. 

9:00 p. m., Daily Great Southern Eyening Express 
for Baltimore and Washington, with Reclining Chair 
Cars, and with Pullman Palace Cars through from 
New York to Washington. ; 

Tickets for sale at Ticket Offices, foot of Desbrosses 
and Cortlandt streets, and in Depot, Jersey City; and 
at New York Transfer Co.’s offices (Dodd’s Express), 
No. 944 Broadway, New York, and No. 1 Court street, 
Brooklyn. Passengers, by leaving suitable notices at 
these offices, can'have their baggage called for at resi- 
dence or hotel, and carried through to destination, 

Tickets for seats in reclining chair ears and com- 
partment cars for sale at the Desbrosses street office. 


Size of Sheet - - - ~- 24x30 inches, 
Engraved Surface - 153¢x193¢ inches, 


= 
RETAIL PRICE - - | - $3.00. 
FOR SALE AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL AT OUR PUB- 
LISHING ROOMS. 


Those who reside at a distance can remit $3.00 and 
receive the Engraving securely rolled and prepaid by 
return mail. : 


Canvassing Agents find in this new work great ele- 
ments of popularity and sake. Agents are wanted in 
every county. 


R. H. CURRAN & C0., 


PUBLISHERS, 
28 School St., Boston, Mass. 
42 


THE 


“Victor” S. M. Co.'s 


NEW SEWING MACHINE 


“Wictor” 


Runs very Easy. 
Runs very Fast, 
Runs very Still. 


HAS A NEW SHUTTLE 8UPERIOR 10 
ALL OTHERS. 


it] A. J. CASSATT, F. W. JACKSON, 
Defies Competition. CASS, ACESON, 
GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN * Daily. 


NEEDLE. 
Cannot be Set Wrong. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Address The “ VICTOR ” S: M. CO., 
862 Broadway, N. Y. 


A MIDDLE-AGED MAN BEING OUT 
-A of employment, would like a situation. Being a 
Liberalist and Social Reformer, would prefer a situa- 
tion with one of similar views. Address, Thomas 
Carter, 816 New street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Champion Cure and Liberal Institute, 


AT CARVERSYILLE, BUCKS County, PA., 


ILL BE OPENED FOR PATIENTS 
and pupus SEPTEMBER FIFTEENTH, 1873. 
The Medical Department is under the charge of Mrs. 
Maud C. Walker, M. D., a regularly-educated physi- 
cian, of wide experience in hospital- and ordinary 
practice, Showa be ansisted by S. M. Sawin, M. D., 
an experience army-surgeon, educated at Concepcion 
Medical College, Chili, S. A. The Academic Departs 
ment is headed by S. N. Walker, A.M., a graduate of 
Vermont University, to whom application for circulars 
should be made, 


GREAT CENTRAL ROUTE. 


{ 


HORT LINE ACROSS THE CONTINENT BY THE OLD ESTABLISHED AND 

Popular Route via NIAGARA FALLS SUSPENSION BRIDGE or BUFFALO AND MICHIGAN CEN- 

TRAL AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY LINE to Detroit and Chicago without change of cars, makin g 
close connection with all Railroads leading out of Chicago to all points in the great West. 


Turovas Tickets to all important towns, and general information may be obtained at the Companies 
office, 349 Broadway (corner of Leonard street), New York. 


Condensed Time Table. 


WESTWARD FROM NEW YORK, 
Via Erie & Mich. Central & Great Western R, R’s, 


= apa = Syren 
STATIONS, Express. ee ad STATIONS, Express. 
Ly 28d Street, N. Y........ ... 8.30 A. m./10.45 A. m.||Ly 28d Street, N. Y........ 6.45 P. M. 
^ Chambers street... 3] 8.40 f° 110/45“ t Chambers street... GaP AUU 
“ Jersey City...... Bi age debe aU gee “ Jersey City...... setae tiie 
“ Susquehanna . 8.40 P. m.| 8.12 P. m.|| “ Susquehanna.. | 2.48 An M. 
“ Binghampton.. .| 4.40 “ 9,20 *¢ “ Binghampton | 3.385 “ 
“i Eimira....... ee G30 IRLA mn e Elmira seen. 2 -| 5.85 “ 
i SA AE ANA KEON ‘+ Hornellsville 40 s 
: 112.05 A. m.| 8.10 “ SSuBuitalomaives se pe ye Hapress. 
Ar Suspension Bridge.. Le OOM cera HOS OO uae Ar Suspension Bridge 12.27 P. m. |— 
Ly Suspension Bridge.. ...| 1.10 A. m. 1.35 P. m.|/Ly Suspension Bridge 1.35 “ 9.50 p. m. 
Ar St. lens Sie Pr it etsy 2.00 ‘¢ Ar St. Catherines. 242.00.» < 10.12 “s 
“ Hamilton...... D RATEN 2:55 ff “ Hamilton. Bie bb aol se 
“ Harrisburg . . BAN ec 3.53 “ “ Harrisburg. +} 8.538) “t eae 
“ London... 5.35 A. M.| 5.55 “ “ London. „| 5.55 “ 2.35. a. m, 
‘ Chatham. MIDS t10 PA “ Chatham.. v8.12). Sf 5.00/45) 
* Detroit.. 9.40 ‘* 110.00 <* “ Detroit. -|10.00. ** 8.00) 6° 
Ly Detroit. e040) S00" 6 Ly Detroit. 10.10 “ 8.10 $ 
Ar Wayne LOTS Leite Ss Ar Wayne. NANTE 8.55 
“ Ypsilanti 10.45 “ 111.25 P. m|| t Ypsilanti. ob LARD 9.27 
t€ Ann Arbo: TL OOR EN TABE te “ Ann Arbor.. R h D: S RURA 9:50 6E 
“ Jackson. . {12.15 P. m.j 1.00 a. m.|| “ Jackson .. | 1.00 A. m. {11.80 “ 
‘© Marshall... als 06 ies ‘ Marshall... Saris 12.50 p. m 
“ Battle Creek. 2.03 “ AIR “ Battle Creek. AIR IRBS 
“ Kalamazoo. PRG LNE. ‘* Kalamazoo Line. 2:85 et 
Se Niles: AA A 4.32 P. M.| 4.40 a. m|| “ Niles... 4.40 A. m. | 5,00 
‘ New Buffalo... 5 251s Bie “ New Buffalo esto 6.02 
“ Michigan City. 5.45 o 1 5.45 te ‘ Michigan City.. 5.45 “ 6.25.“ 
“ Calumet.... esis ey ah “* Calumet... ATESA 8.00 “ 
“ Chicago . 3 “ Chicago.. i ...|-8.00.. “ 8.45“ 
Ar Milwaukee. Ar Milwaukee o ynom RI 11.50 A. M. | 5.30 a. m. 
Ar Prairie du Chein... 7. 8.55 P.M} 2... Ar Prairie du Chein.: 2 2..).... 8.55 p. m 
Ar La Crosse.. -- {11.50 P. m.| 7.05 A. m.||Ar La Crogse................ 7.05 a. M. | 7.05 a. m. 
Ar St. Paul.. EU E O AE H RE Ar St. Paul ST ARAA dua 7.00 A. M. 3 
Ar St. Louis... SISUA. EA ATST Loue e TEA 
Ar Sedalia... 5.40 P. M.} .... Ar Sedalia. ; 
“ Denison.. . ne nee “ Denison 4 
“* Galveston ss doe “* Galveston. . i 
Ar Bismarck... .00 P. m. Ar Bismarck. .|12.01 P. m. 
‘* Columbus .. 00 A.M] .... “ Columbus. .. .| 6.80 “ fei 
“ Little Rock. SRSM i “ Little Rock. Aae oo 
Ar Burlington.. 50 A. M: Ar Burlington . -| 7.00 P. M. ey 
“ Omaha... 11.00 P. m ‘ Omaha... STAD A M y 
“ Cheyenne. ted “ Cheyenne. {12.50 P. M. 7 
“ Ogden...... al ae f AE E 
‘* San Eraneisco.. =r. Ika ae .| 8.80 * < 
Ar Galesburg 5. . 
“ Quincy ... y 9.45, 
“ St. Joseph.. 10.00 ** 810 A. Mm. |)... 
“ Kansas City 10.40 P. M 9.25 KE 
“ Atchison....., TACOOHINS Amok is War MG bon 
‘ Leavenworth, 24] 12.10 ,6* nee ‘ Leavenworth . ++, 12.40 noon. | .... 
EA DEVETA NNE es 7.00 A. M.| .... FADENO enn sere aa meee ao 


Through Sleeping Car Arrangements 


9.15 A. m.—Day Express from Jersey City (daily except Sunday), with Pullman’s Drawing-Room Cars, 
and connecting at Suspension Bridge with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars, arriving at Chicago 8.00 p. m. 
the following day in time to take the morning trains from there. 


7.20 P. M.—Night Express from Jersey City (daily), with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars, runs through to 


Chicago without change, arriving there at 8.00 a. m., giving passengers ample time for breakfast and take 
the morning trains to all points West, Northwest and Southwest. : 


CONNECTIONS OF ERIE RAILWAY WITH MAIN LINES AND BRANCHES OF 


Michigan Central & Great Western Railways. 


At St. Catharines, with Welland Railway, for Port Colborne, 

At Hamilton, with branch for Toronto and intermediate stations; also with branch to Port Dover. 
At Harrisburg, with branch for Galt, Guelph, Southampton and intermediate stations. 

At Paris, with G. W. R. branch for Brantford and with Goderich branch Grand Trunk Railway. 

_At London, with branch for Petrolia and Sarnia. Also with Port Stanley Branch for Port Stanley, and 
daily line of steamers from there to Cleveland. 

_At Detroit, with Detroit & Milwaukie Railway for Port Huron, Branch Grand Trunk Railway, Also De- 
troit, Lansing & Lake Michigan R. R. to Howard and intermediate stations. Also Detroit & Bay City R. R. 
Branch Lake S. & M. S. R. R. to Toledo. 

At Wayne, with Flint & Pere M. R. R. to Plymouth, Holy, etc. am 
At Ypsilanti, with Detroit, Hillsdale & Hel River R. Rs, for Manchester, Hillsdale, Banker’s, Waterloo 
Columbia City, N. Manchester, Denver and Indianapolis. 


At Jackson, with Grand River Valley Branch, for Eaton Rapids, Charlotte, Grand Rapids, Nuncia, Pent - 
water, and all intermediate stations. Also, with Air Line for omer, Nottowa, Three Rivers and Cassopolis, 
Also with Jack, Lansing & Saginaw Branch, for Lansing, Owosso, Saginaw, Wenova, Standish, Crawford 
and intermediate stations. Also with Fort Wayne, Jack & Saginaw R. R, for Jonesville, Waterloo, Fort 
Wayne, and Fort Wayne, Muncie & Cin. R. R. to Cincinnati. r 

At Battle Creek, with Peninsular R. R. 

At Kalamazoo, with South Hayen Branch, to G. Junction, South Haven, etc. Also with G. Rapids & Ind, 
R. R. for Clam Lake and intermediate stations. Also with Branch of L, S. & M. S5. R. R. 

At Lawton, with Paw Paw R. R. for Paw Paw. 

At Niles, with South Bend Branch. 


At New Buffalo, with Chicago & Mich. Lake S. R. R. for St. J oseph, Holland, Muskegon, Pentwater and 


| all intermediate stations. 


ca Michizan City, with Indianapolis, Peru & Chicago R. R, Also with Louisville, New Albany & Chi- 
cago R. R, 


At Lake, with Joliet Branch to Joliet. 
At Chicago, with all railroads diverging. 


CHIROPODAL INSTITUTE, 
Corns, Bunions, Ingrowing Nails, Frosted 


DRP J. KOONZ, ` 


Dentist, ! 
No. 1 GREAT JONES ST., NEAR BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. n 


Laughing Gas administered for the Painless Extraou 
CURED WITHOUT PAIN BY tion of Teetin. 


DR: W. E. RICE, MRS. M. M. HARDY, 
208 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | TRANCE MEDIUM, 


No. 4 Concord Square, 


BUNIONS, NAILS, ETO., AT MODERATE RATER. BOSTON. 


Feet and Excessive Perspiration, 
WARTS AND OTHER EXCRESCENCEE | 


Corner Fulton Street. 


HOURS FROM 9 A. M. TO 3 P. M. 


| Terms (for Private Seances in Regular 
Hours): $2.00. 


Rice’s Corn, Bunion and Pile Cure sent by mail on 
receipt of 50 cents. 


A Certain Cure if used according to directions. 


_ Clothes Dryer. 
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JAMIESON’S BOOK! 


“THE CLERGY A SOURCE OF DANGER TO THE 
AMERICAN REPUBLIC.” 


GOD IN THE CONSTITUTION. 
INFAMY. 


Full Hepose—Second Edition Just Published, A Volume 
of 381 Pages. 


. One of the most startling books ever issued from 
the press. Price, bound in muslin, postage paid, $1.75. 


Books furnished at Reduced Rates on the Club Plan. 


CLUB RATES ; 


Three Copies, expressage or postage paid, . . $450 

Six Se K v AE CIO) 

Ten cs re s S AEO PIG) 
Parlor Edition, gilt, 20 cents per vol. extra. ; 


AGENCIES. 


Terms made known on application. 


Address all orders to W. F. JAMIESON, 139 and 141 
Monroe street, Chicago, Ill. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 


We consider Mr. Jamieson. as having done a most 
useful and needed work in publishing this book. It 
ought to be read by every one who takes the least in- 
terest in the Christian Amendment movement, or any 
of the allied questions. It is crammed with informa- 
tion of all kinds bearing on the general issues; and 
every page burns with intense. earnesiness.—Free Reli- 
plous Index, Nov. 16, 1872. 


A meaty volume, a remarkable book, Mr. Jamieson 
writes with earnestness and fervor. We commend the 
pook to the widest possible perusal, believing that it 
is singularly calculated to. open men’s eyes and do 
their souls permanent good.—Banner of Light, Oct. 12, 


Interesting, valuable and timely. It abounds with 
important facts. Wo more important volume has been 
issued from the press for many years.—Boston Investi 
gator, Oct. 2, 1872. 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS IS SILENT! SIGNIF 
CANT! 


THE LIBERAL PRESS IS REJOICING. 


Closed. Open. 
THE CRUSADE FAMILY SHIP, 


A New. Incomparable 


CLOTHES DRYER, 


CLOTHES FRAMES, BARS AND LINES, FRUIT 
DRYER AND CHRISTMAS TREE COMBINED. 


A GOOD THING, Patented May 24th, 1870. - 


Itis used for wet or dry clothes, in doors or out, 
stands firm or will swing and revolve, opens and 
eloses like an umbrella; with racks made of lath 
added, is a fruit dryer, and trimmed with evergreens, 
js a Christmas tree. Send for circular descriptive of 
it or for the article itself, at any store, or send to the 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 

W. LIVINGSTON BROWNE, 
Shortsyille, Ontario County, N. Y. 

P. 8.—Sales Large, and easy. Agents wanted for 
he article, or territory. Address the Manufacturer, as 
above, inclosing stamp. 


Fruit Dryer. | Christmas Tree 


PSYCHOMETRY. 


Psychometric Readings for persons who send me 
their handwriting, or who will call on me in person. 


Fee, $2. Address, 1,114 Callowhill street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., by J. MURRAY SPEAR. 


Dr. E. WOODRUFF, 
Botanic Physician. 


OFFICE AT HIS 
ROOT, BARK AND HERB STORE, 


38 CANAL ST., UP STAIRS, GRAND 
RAPIDS, Mich., 
Where for thirteen years every description of Acute, 


Chronic and rrivate Diseases have been successfully 
treated strict!y on Botanic principles. 


NO POISON USED 
P. O. Drawer, 2,391. Counse. at office Free 


JOSHUA M. HOLT, 


Manufacturer and Proprietor 


Dr. Hoyts Magnetic Pain Gure. 


D 
Holt’ s Vegetable Liver Tonic. 
MILFORD, N. H. 


WOODHULL & CLAFLINS WEEKLY. 


HISTORIC ART. 


THE 


Dami Ligh 


A Beautiful Picture, 


REPRESENTING THE 


Birthplace 


OF 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM, 


Home of the 


FOX FAMILY 


In Hydesville, N, Y. 


PROF. JOHN, our EMINENT AMERICAN ARTIST, 
visited Hydesville, and executed a carefully-drawn 
picture of the house wherein began modern spiritual 
telegraphy, together with the yard, orchard and hill- 
side, so as to furnish the present and future genera- 
tions with as perfect a representation as possible of 
the house and surroundings, without the least exag- 
geration. To render the work more attractive, spirit- 
ually impressive, and significant, the angel world— 
through spirit direction and inspiration—was most 
beautifully and grandly united with the ‘‘real mate- 
rial.’ Dreamy, uncertain and suggestive twilight 
pervades the foreground. Heavy clouds rest on the 
landscape in the distance. Luminous floods of light 
stream up from the east, and gild in gorgeous tints 
the high-floating clouds. Angel bands, not deformed 
with antiquarian wings, lower over the house, and in 
their descent a spiritual aura falls over the mystic 
house and yard. A light for the weary pilgrim shines 
from the window of the house. The lights and shad- 
ows have seldom been equaled in ancient or modern 
painting. 

The work has been translated on steel by that dis 
tinguished engraver, J. W. Watts, in a high style of 
art. The engraving is an honor to American Art, and 
worthy a place in every home and Gallery of Art, and 
worthy of the great event that it commemorates. 

A Circular containing a Map of Hydesville, a Dia- 
gram of the ground floor of the house, and explana- 
tory reading matter accompanies each engraving. 


Price Two Dollars. 


Sent by mail, postage free, securely rolled. on re- 
ceipt of' price. 


Those that desire to sell the work by sub- 
scription, buying at wholesale, can also’ remit 
Two Dollars, and receive the work and sub- 
scription papers, and information im regard 
to terms, by mail, prepaid. 


All orders for the work should be addressed 
to us as follows: 


R. H. CURRAN & CO., 


Publishers, 


28 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, Mass. 


Music has Charms! 
PRICE REDUCED. 


The Best in the World. 


WILL LAST A LIFETIME! 


35,000 


OF THE CELEBRATED 


SHONINGER ORGANS 


In Daily Use. 


The best musical talent of the country recommend 
these Organs. The nicest and best. More for your 
money, and gives better satisfaction than any other 
now made. Trey comprise the 


Eureka, 
Concerto, 
Orchestra 
and Grands. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail, post-paid to 
any address, upon application to i 


B. SHONINCER & Co., 


142 New Haven, Conn. 


COUNTRY BOARD. 
THE 


LONG HILL HOUSE 


(Near Beer’s Mill depot, on the Housatonic Railroad), 
Six miles from Bridgeport, Conn. 
Address, C. S. MIDDLEBROOK, 
Box 778. Bridgeport, Conn. 


DR. J. C. PHILLIPS, 


Clairvoyant and Magnetic Healer, 
OMRO, Wis. 


Disease diagnosed at a glance by Lock of Hair, 
letter stating age, sex and residence. 


GUARANTEES SATISFACTION, 


Examination and Prescription, $2.00. 
Dr. Phillips is faithful, trustworthy and successful 
—J. 0. Barrett. 
Dr. Phillips, Magnetic Physician, is meeting with 
good success.—Z, V. Wilson. 


ALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD.— 
GREAT NATIONAL ROUTE. 

The shortest and quickest line from Baltimore and 
Washington, and direct and fayorite route from Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia and the Eastern cities, 
to all pointsin the West, Northwest and Southwest. 


STEEL RAIL! DOUBLE TRACK! 
STONE BALLASTED! 


Unrivaled for scenery, and the only Line running 
the celebrated Pullman Palace Drawing-Room Cars 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, to Col- 
umbus, Cincinnati and St. Louis, without change. 

Tickets via this popular route can be procured at 
the principal Ticket Offices throughout the Hast, and 
at the Company’s offices, 82 and 87 Washington street, 
Boston; 229 Broadway, and No. 1 Battery Place, New 
York; 700 Chestnut street, Philadelphia; 149 West 
Baltimore street, Baltimore, and 485 Pennsylvania 
avenue, Washington, D. ©. 

SIDNEY B. JONES, 

Gen’l Passenger Agent, 

Cincinnati, O. 


L. M. COLE, 
Gen’l Ticket Agent, 
Baltimore, Md. 


THOS. KILKENY, 
Gen’! New York Passenger Agent, 
f 229 Broadway. 


DR. AMMI BROWN, 
Dentist, 


Removed to 20 East Twenty-fourth Street, 


Near Madison Square. 


HARMONIAL HOME, 


1,204 CALLOWHILL ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


| Where the WEEKLY and other reform papers are kept 
| for sale, and subseriptions received therefor. Where 
a register is kept of all who desire to form Communi- 
ties or Unitary Homes, and the location they desire. 
Address as above, G. D. HENCK. 


Dec. 18, 1873. 


The recent test of Fire-Proof Safes 
by the English Government proved 
the superiority of Alum Filling. No 
other Safes filled with 


Alum and Plaster-of-Paris. 


MARVIN & CO., 


- 265 Broadway, N. Y., 
721 Chestnut St., Phila. 


$20 The Beckwith $20 


Portable Family Sewing Machine, 
ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


WITH STRENGTH AND CAPACITY EQUAL TO ANY, RE- 
GARDLESS OF COST. 

The Cloth-plate is the size used by a $100 Machine 
is of Polished Plated Steel. Attachments of propor- 
tionate size and quality, while the entire machine has 
corresponding finish thronghout. Braider, Embroid- 
erer, Guide, Hemmer, Gatherer, four sizes of Needles, 
etc., are given with every Machine. 

NO TOILSOME TREAD OF THE TREADLE. 
Every Machine carefully Tested and fully Warranted. 

BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO., 
862 Broadway, N. Y., near 1%th st. and Union Sq. 142 


MISS LIZZIE L. CROSBY, 
BUSINESS CLAIRVOYANT 


AND 


SPIRIT MEDIUM. 


Magnetic Treatment. 


No. 316 FOURTH AVENUE, 


Between 23d and 24th streets, 
NEW YORK. 
Hours: 10a. m. to 8 P. m. Terms: $2.00 to $3.00. 


MADAME CLIFFORD, 


(LATE OF 24 MYRTLE AV.), 
THE GREATEST LIVING 


Medical & Business Clairvoyant, 


HAS REMOVED TO 
222 STATE ST., near COURT, 
Brooklyn. 


Examines diseases personally and by hair, and is 
consulted on all affairs of life and business generally. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Office hours from 9 A. m. till 6 P. m. Life Charts writ- 
ten out fully. 


THE 


“Silver Tongue” 
ORGANS, 


MAN JFACTURED BY 


E. P. Ne dham & Son, 


148, 145 & 147 HAST 23d ST., N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1846. 


Responsible parties applying for agencies in sec- 
tions still unsupplied wil receive prompt attention 


and liberal inducements. Parties residing at a dis- 


tance from our authorised agents may order from our 
factory. Send for illustrated price list. 142 


FREDERICK KURTZ’ 
DINING ROOMS, 


23 New St. and 60 Broadway 


76 Maiden Lane & I Liberty St. 
AND 
Cor. 5th ave. & ‘90th st. 


Mr. Kurtz invites to his large and comfortably fur- 
nished dining apartments the down-town public, as- 
suring them that they will always find there the 
choicest viands, served in the most elegant style, 
most carefully-selected brands of wines and liqwor 
as well as the most prompt attention by accomplished 
walters. 140 


